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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PILATE SAITH UNTO HIM, ‘‘ WHAT IS TRUTH ?”’ 
St. John, xviii, 38. 


LAVAL SAID TO THE MAYORS OF FRANCE, ‘‘ WHAT IS LIBERTY ? ” 
“Times,” Oct. 1, 1943. 


EVENTS in these times outstrip comment and each month 
sees the rapid passage of happenings any one of which would 

, furnish matter for thought and discussion 
Russia and Italy during a whole ordinary year. During October 
two things of major importance occurred. One was the 
continuation beyond the Dnieper of the tremendous Russian 
assault upon the German armies, the other was Italy’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany. Widely different in themselves and 
in what they represent of energy and endeavour, both these 
events indicate the same thing, that the balance of power in 
Europe has shifted and that it is now on the side of the Allies. 
How soon this fact will begin to affect German policy remains 
to be seen, but it is certain that a new phase of the war lies 
ahead of us, and that our dangers have changed from those of 
crude war and straightforward battle to the quicksands of 
Foreign Policy. Mr. Eden with a large staff is in Moscow at 
the time of writing. The Russians have made it clear that 
they regard this conference mainly as a council of war and not 
as a meeting which is to settle world policy. This limitation 
has merits, for it is certain that we shall get on much better 
with Allies, co-belligerents, neutrals and others if we stick to 
what we can immediately perform and do not compromise 
ourselves with Wilsonian oracles. If the Americans want to 
go in for this sort of thing, let them do so, but it is to be 
hoped that we shall not lease-lend our name for good sense 
and honour by promising, as we did in 1919, what we cannot 
perform. The presence of General Smuts in London, and the 
report that he is to be a sort of deputy to Mr. Churchill and 
in charge when he is absent will fill with alarm all those who 
are aware of his record in the negotiations that preceded the 
last peace and during the Peace Conference. It cannot be 
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too often said that the brilliant abilities of this remarkable 
man will never be devoted to forwarding British or Imperial 
interests. He was one of the main protagonists of the League 
of Nations in 1919, for he believed that the Geneva system 
would forward the nationalist aims of the Boers. He has 
not changed his views. 


THE atmosphere in Moscow is charged with the dynamic 
power generated by a great and victorious nation. After two 
In M and a half years of loss and suffering Russia is 
waeneel throwing the invader out of her country. He 
is not over the border yet, far from it, but the Russian High 
Command is confident that Russia can soon be cleared, perhaps 
even by the end of the year. The Russians have beaten the 
Germans, horse, foot and artillery; they know it, and the 
Germans know it too. Their military performances have created 
a record for scale and mass, while their storming of German- 
held fortresses, their crossings of the mighty Dnieper will go 
down in history as events of the first magnitude. They feel 
themselves to be, and are, victors in total war. They know 
that this and their power make them the arbiters of the destiny 
of Eastern Europe. They have told us in so many words that 
they will settle their own frontiers and do not want our advice 
about them. We should, nevertheless, as good Allies, give it, 
for we have an experience which far exceeds that of the 
Russians in the kind of settlement which lies ahead, our 
practical advice should be worth listening to and our material 
help can be very important. Had we been able to stage a 
second front on a grand scale, had we been attacking Germany 
on land, Russia would have felt differently about us. But we 
have put our energies into long distance bombing and the 


men who would have formed armies are otherwise engaged. 


We ourselves are hardly aware of the magnitude of the 
efforts involved ; our Allies are quite unaware of it. Not 
the least important consequence of our Air Policy is that it 
appears—to the Russians—to be a very minor business. So 
far its military value is unknown. The excuse for our 
adoption of the bombing policy was that when it was decided 
on—in 1940—we had no allies among the great powers. 


THE feeling which was uppermost in English minds, when the 
news came that Italy had first surrendered and then changed 
sides, was one of thankfulness that strife 

a, we between us and our old Allies had ended. We 
orergn womeY were no longer the enemy of Italy. But the 
second feeling, one which developed directly we landed on the 
Italian mainland, was of consternation at the ravages which 
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modern warfare was inflicting on the cradle of European 
civilisation, where every village is a museum and every rock, 
every stream bears a famous name. The rocks and the streams 
will remain, the glorious hills and the limpid skies of Italy 
cannot be destroyed, but the man-made monuments which 
witness to the taste and skill of many generations are 
threatened as never before. Only the southernmost provinces 
have escaped this threat of ruin and these are the poorest in 
art treasures. What does not bear thinking of is the danger 
to Rome and the lovely cities north of Rome. It is impossible 
not to think that our lack of foreign policy found us out 
once more. For it was in the diplomatic exchanges with 
Italy that time was apparently wasted. We seem not to have 
been prepared for Italy’s change-over, and yet it is now 
evident that the King of Italy had been preparing it for a 
long time. There is evidently something very wrong with 
the Foreign Office. The rot which set in when the era of no 
policy prevailed has evidently gone so deeply that the judg- 
ment of the experts is warped and they are unable to see the 
trend of coming events—or even of events which have 
occurred. Mr. Eden is hardly the man to cut away the rot, 
he was too closely committed to Geneva during the fateful 
years when we drove Italy into Germany’s arms. As for Mr. 
Churchill he knows nothing of foreign policy and is, at the 
moment, absorbed in operations and his alliance with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and that he should have been taken by surprise 
is not to be wondered at. Neither will any corrective come 
from the House of Commons unless the voices of the men of 
sense are heard there oftener. The Socialists, who make 
most of the speeches and all the noise, are unaware of any 
need for policy save their own desire for a creation of a world 
revolution when all men shall be deprived of the opportunity 
to enrich themselves—and the world. 


A TIMELY speech was made in the House of Commons on the 
Adjournment by Mr. Pickthorn, the Member for Cambridge 
University. He asked for more time to be 
given to debates on Foreign Affairs. Two 
errors needed correction :— 


“It is too widely assumed in the world that almost 
everyone in this country regards the war as a great oppor- 
tunity for using force to impress upon the world those 
policies which were desired in the days when we used to 
say that we would not again fight for our King and 
Country. . . . It is not in the interests of this country or 
of Europe that that should be believed.” 
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Nor is it true that on the whole Europe looks to this 
country ‘‘ for a push or nudge to the Left.’”’ Mr. Pickthorn 
went on to say :— 


“Upon a consideration of what Europe thought and 
felt after each of the last great upheavals which it has 
suffered—after Waterloo, for instance, after the great 
dynastic and territorial wars of the mid-18th century, 
after the Thirty Years War, after the Hundred Years 
War, Europe after those times did not think that what 
was wanted, having had 30 years or whatever it might be 
of bloody war, was 30 years of bloody revolution. That 
is not how things happened, and on the balance of pre- 
vious knowledge and antecedent probabilities, which 
hon. Members opposite may dismiss as mere prejudice, we 
should do well to question the assumption that what 
Europe is looking to this country for is a push or a nudge 
to the Left here and there... . 

“T will put it in the plainest and most Blimpish 
terms ; I conceive that what Europe wants of us is that 
we should play with a straight bat. 

‘“‘ There was a moment when the whole world thought 
we had lost all but honour, and it will be one of the great 
tragedies of history if, when we have won everything, we 
should not have won, or should not have appeared to win, 
honour as well. The best chance of anything like agree- 
ment and tranquility in Europe that any of us can foresee 
is that all European States should look to this country as 
having a higher standard in respect to its pledged words 
and its continuing intentions than any other country in 
Europe.” 


And Mr. Pickthorn ended a memorable speech on this note :— 


‘“T think that my country’s affairs should be directed 
upon the basis that everything which is of vital interest 
to my country is to be fought for, that nothing else should 
be fought for, that we should have no commitments for 
which we have not calculated the forces to defend, and 
among such forces alliances that can be trusted with 
other powerful States.” [Official Report.] 


WE have need of more men like Mr. Pickthorn in the House 
of Commons, for we are in for a very dangerous time, and one 
ade Oe in which all our vigilance will be needed. The 

reakers Sheae’ courage of our soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
the steadfastness of our people have brought us part of the 
way—a long part of the way—through the great ordeal of 
this tremendous war. But, there is one thing which no amount 
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of valour in our fighting men, no amount of resolve in our race 
can save us from, and that is thoughtlessness and ineptitude 
in our political chiefs and their advisers. If these people 
mishandle the business which must be carried on behind 
closed doors, if they betray our interests as they did between 
the two wars, the nation is hamstrung. There is a dreadful 
passage in one of Mr. Churchill’s books in which he tells us 
that on the night of the Armistice in 1918, he and Mr. Lloyd 
George sat up discussing how best to put Germany on her feet 
again. We all know how successfully that was accomplished, 
but it is appalling to think that that spirit still survives, and 
it does: here is what Marshal Smuts said of our post-war 
policy on October 19 last :-— 


“We shall not repeat the pitiful mistake of the last 
Armistice, when we actually allowed the position in enemy 
countries to become worse . . . until the Armistice period 
inflicted in some respects greater injury and suffering on 
the civilian population than the war itself and became a 
more bitter memory.” (The Times report, our italics). 


The Press is so busy slobbering over Marshal Smuts that this 
passage in his speech has gone unnoticed. Monsieur 
Clemenceau used—during the Versailles Conference—to say 
that Marshal Smuts was one of the chief advocates for the 
policy of letting the Germans off lightly. His attitude now 
is the same as in 1919. Is it to be allowed to prevail in 1943 
after this second experience of a German-made world war ? 
And what do our Allies think of this policy ? 


THERE is nothing of this spirit about our Russian Allies. 
Marshal Stalin’s orders of the day end with the phrase 
“death to the German invaders,’ and the 
Russian newspapers breathe a spirit of fire 
and slaughter. They quote from their writers, 
their literary men to enforce their words. Gogol’s ‘‘ Terrfble 
is the Dneiper ” is commented on thus by Polevoy :— 


No Protection 
of Germany 


“ Terrible is the Dnieper—to the Germans. The 
voices of thousands of guns, from the light artillery 
pieces which the advancing infantrymen carry along in 
their battle formations to huge howizters pulled by 
powerful tractors, merged, and the mirror surface of the 
Dnieper trembled with small ripples. A wall of shell- 
bursts rose over the hills. The clear sky over the Dnieper 
grew dark with smoke, in which shrapnel bursts flashed 
like lightning. | 

“The storm still rages over the Dnieper. To-day 
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the bloody Fascist reptile crawls away in terror from the 
great river, dark with its black blood.” 


That is what the Russians feel about Germans, and the 
Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, French, Greeks 
and Serbs feel the same. The protectors of the Germans will 
not be allowed to stand between them and the just indignation 
of the martyred peoples. 


A DEEPLY interesting maiden speech was made on Septem- 
ber 22 by Commander Prior. He brought to the House of 
Commons, what it often lacks, a breath of 
= reality. Commander Prior was one of those 
who landed in France in the St. Nazaire raid. 
He was taken prisoner. He gave an eye-witnesses’ account of 
the German West Wall. This— 

“. , . defended and garrisoned by some 100 divisions. 
has rarely been assaulted. I had the good fortune to 
inspect a portion of this wall. It is strong, but in my 
view it can be assaulted and breached by a determined, 
well-organised attack. I lived for a week with an SS. 
Division and watched their training. They are pleased to 
exhibit themselves. I was a well-known figure in their 
exercises. They are hard, ruthless men, trained in war, 
and practised continually in the use of their arms. In my 
opinion they are not as good as seasoned British troops. 
The efficiency of the German armies depends on two 
factors, great experience of war and an unlimited amount 
of ammunition to expend in practice. ... 

“ Here in this country we have thousands of men 
who are impatient to get to grips with the enemy. When 
we make our assault on this Western Wall we will require 
all our skill and all our experience. Let us get that skill 
by seeking out the enemy, by hammering him inces- 
santly, by assaulting him in every direction and playing 
on his nerves, not only by words but by deeds. The Nazi 
has very bad nerves. During our assault on St. Nazaire 
a French officer who lives in that town told me that 
hundreds of Nazis were giving themselves up to the 
French in the interior of Brittany. In this officer's 
opinion 10,000 men could have broken through and 
pinched out the Brest Peninsula.”’ 


Commander Prior ultimately escaped and was many 
months hidden, in France. He was always asked, “‘ When are 
you coming to help us.”” He saw many horrors in France :— 
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“‘ T have spoken to a man whose eyes were put out by 
the Gestapo. . . . I conversed with an Alsatian who was 
conscripted in the German Army and sent to Russia in 
the campaign of 1940-41. He served in the military 
police. There in Russia he saw young women with babies 
murdered by the Gestapo. He saw 7,000 Jews lined up 
in front of a trench and mowed down, the dead and dying 
were thrown into the ditch, which was then filled up and 
used as a road. I have seen men who were arrested and 
put in prison cells where they could neither lie nor stand 
and were practically in perpetual darkness. I saw food 
queues of men and women in France lined up to try and 
get some sustenance which was not available, but which 
could only be bought in the Black Market. . . . I have 
seen all those things in France, and it was difficult for me 
to draw the subtle line at where the Nazi stops and the 
German begins. Here in this country . . . we are apt 
to forget that a few hours’ flight away from our coasts 
are people who are tortured, starved and suffering, people 
who are crying to us for help.” [Official Report.] 


This speech of Commander Prior, coming as it does from a 
fighting man, is the most powerful plea we have yet seen for 
the rapid opening of a second European Front. 


At the end of September there was a Government re-shuffle. 
The sudden death of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, opened up the succession to 
|e amma one of the highest posts in the Government 

and this enabled the Prime Minister to move his 
men about. The change most needed was in the Dominions 
Office. Something like a revolt in the Dominions was brewing 
over the lackadaisical do-nothing ways of Mr. Attlee. He was, 
therefore, shifted from that office. Here are the changes of 
Cabinet rank :— 


Old Office. Present Office. 


Mr. ATTLEE . Dominions Secretary and 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Sir Joun ANDERSON Lord President of the Council 

LorD CRANBORNE . Lord Privy Seal 

Lorp BEAVERBROOK — 


Lord President of the Council 
and Deputy Prime Minister. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Dominions Secretary. 

Lord Privy Seal. 


Mr. R. K. Law Under-Secretary of State, Minister of State. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. G. H. Hai Financial Secretary to the Under-Secretary of State, 
Admiralty. Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. J.P.L.THomas Lord Commissioner of the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Admiralty. 

Mr. N. A. BEECHMAN — Lord Commissioner of the 

Treasury. 


The newcomer is Lord Beaverbrook, who comes and goes in 
and out of the Cabinet just when he feels like doing so, and 
who, in any case, is always in such close and intimate touch 
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with the Prime Minister that being in or out of office makes 
very little difference to his influence. The appointment of 
non-cabinet ministers provided one surprise, Mr. Hall, the 
miners’ member who in a long Parliamentary career has— 
according to the Manchester Guardian—never asked a question 
on Foreign affairs and never, in any other way, shown the 
least interest in them, has become Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Hall is 61. It is a ripe age at which to 
commence to study a subject so different from that of coal. 


On October 4 it was announced from the Admiralty that the 
First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, 
: O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., had asked to be 

na ve relieved of his post on the grounds of ill-health, 
and the King had approved of the appoint- 

ment of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, Bart., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., to succeed him. The change had been 
expected since the news that, on his return from Canada and 
the United States with the Prime Minister, Sir Dudley Pound 
had been obliged to go into hospital for treatment. From 
the first the bulletins about his heaJth were serious and on 
October 21 the news of his death was given. Sir Dudley 
Pound took over the great office of First Sea Lord and Chief 
of the Naval Staff in June, 1939, when Admiral Sir Roger 
Backhouse was obliged, by the illness from which he died 
not long afterwards, to relinquish it. He had thus been 
the professional head of the Admiralty—for that is what 
the office of Chief of the Naval Staff in fact is—for nearly 
four and a half years, a period longer than any Service chief 
in war time, in the last war or this. In letters written on 
the occasion of his retirement, Mr. Churchill paid tribute 
to “ Your fortitude in times of anxiety and misfortune, 
your resourcefulness and readiness to run the risks without 
which victory can never be won.” This encomium is but the 
expression of that confidence of his political chief which was 
his and which has kept Sir Dudley Pound in office continuously 
for so long, despite the criticisms levelled at him, inside Parlia- 
ment and from elsewhere. And indeed even the critics cannot 
deny him some share of the credit for the restoration of British 
sea power which was achieved before he fell ill. He had 
deserved well of the Navy and of his country. As to his 
successor, there were not wanting prophets who named 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Fleet since last April, for his successor. But it is no reflection 
on that officer’s abilities and qualifications for the post, had 
he been chosen, to say that neither the Navy nor the country 
would have understood how, when the selection was being 
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made, Sir Andrew Cunningham could be passed over. He is 
admittedly the outstanding naval figure of the war, and he 
has just brought the sea war in the Mediterranean to a trium- 
phant conclusion with the surrender of the Italian Fleet. 
Much work still remains to do in the Mediterranean, but, 
from the naval point of view, from now onwards it will be on 
a lower plane than it was when there was in existence a power- 
ful enemy fleet that might at any moment have had to be 
fought. This is the moment when Sir Andrew can well hand 
over the reins to other hands, and take over the higher duties 
for which he is clearly marked out. He is, it is true, pre- 
eminently a fighting Admiral, incomparable at sea; but for 
that reason he has the full confidence of the Navy afloat, 
which knows that he is in full touch with it, understands its 
problems and its capabilities at first hand. He is, moreover, 
no stranger to the council chamber, for it was on him that the 
burden of Chief of the Naval Staff fell in the early months of 
1939, when Sir Roger Backhouse was incapacitated by illness, 
and before he was relieved by Sir Dudley Pound. There could 
have been no other choice. 


On October 11 it was announced from the Admiralty that 
British midget submarines—a class of ship of which even the 
existence was not known—had made a daring 

on ee SP and successful attack on the German battle- 
nai ships Tirpitz and Scharnhorst lying in the 
sheltered anchorage of Altenfjord in Arctic Norway. Alten- 
fjord is 50 miles from the open sea, and even the easiest 
approach to it involves the passage of a 10-mile length of 
narrow fjord, less than two miles wide. There is nothing that 
the Germans should not know about what is needed to keep 
hostile submarines out of such an anchorage, for Commander 
Prien in October, 1939, had discovered the weak spots in the 
British defences of Scapa Flow which enabled him to penetrate 
them, sink the battleship Royal Oak, and make his escape 
again. But the British Midgets were not deterred by the 
distance of the enemy anchorage—1,000 miles from the nearest 
British base—or the extraordinary difficulties of getting into 
it. Three of them, commanded respectively by Lieutenant 
Cameron, R.N.R., Lieutenant Henty-Greer, R.N.V.R., and 
Lieutenant Place, R.N., were lost, but, as the Germans an- 
nounced the taking of prisoners, it is to be hoped that their 
gallant crews survived. The enemy stated that the attack 
had been completely foiled ; but photographs taken from the 
air a few days later showed oil fuel flowing copiously from the 
sides of the Tirpitz, and numerous small craft, probably 
repair ships, alongside her; while the Lutzow was reported 
from Sweden to have left the northern anchorage and returned 
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to Germany. This intrepid and remarkable exploit may well 
have far-reaching results in the war at sea. 


Two great islands in the western basin of the Mediterranean 
have been occupied by Allied forces—Sardinia in September 


The and Corsica early in October. The occupation 
Mediterranean of Corsica was carried out mainly by French 
Islands troops from North Africa, aided by well- 


organised Corsican forces of the type described as “ patriots.” 
Though the Germans clearly did not try to hold either Corsica 
or Sardinia—could not do so in face of Allied command of the 
air and the sea in the Western Mediterranean—it is satisfac- 
tory that these islands are now in Allied hands. Less satis- 
factory, however, is the fact that the Germans first transferred 
their troops on Sardinia to Corsica and then evacuated both 
garrisons to the mainland without substantial loss. That a 
good many of these forces would get away was a foregone 
conclusion in face of the short sea passages involved. But it 
seems curious that Allied naval and air forces did not have 
enough margin in hand to inflict heavier casualties and losses 
of material on the enemy. More curious still are the events 
in the Aégean area. In mid-September reports came that 
British forces had occupied certain of the Dodecanese islands. 
On September 23 Lord Cranborne stated that we were in 
possession of Samos, of Cos, Leros and Stampalia north-west 
of Rhodes, and of Castelorizo, east of Rhodes and only four 
miles from the Turkish coast. Rhodes, however, was not in 
our hands. In this case we had miscalculated. Lord Cran- 
borne said so :— 
‘There was a garrison of 7,000 Germans in Rhodes. 
. . . After the armistice these Germans were confronted 
by an Italian garrison which was four times as large. 
. . . But when the time came, unfortunately, the Italian 
commander threw in his hand, and the troops surrendered.” 


THE firmness with which the Germans gripped Rhodes showed 
that they had no intention of being edged out of the A®gean 

area. Hence the practical question for the 
Miscalculations Allied command was not whether the Germans 

would attack in the Dodecanese, but when they 
would attack, and attack in force. The German Command 
answered this question early on October 3 when strong air- 
borne and sea-borne German forces—including, according to 
some reports, a couple of thousand paratroops—landed on Cos. 
The small British formations fought stubbornly but were 
soon overwhelmed ; and according to the German account 
some 800 of them were captured. Cos was again in German 
hands. No doubt the immediate cause of our difficulties in 
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Cos was the Italian failure in Rhodes. But why were the 
Italians in Rhodes trusted with such heavy responsibilities ? 
And even allowing for the very unfortunate events in Rhodes, 
why did we land on Cos only in battalion strength and not 
take immediate steps to send reinforcements ? There was a 
case for leaving these Aégean islands quite alone if we could not 
capture them easily. There was also a case for earmarking air, 
sea and land forces big enough to do the job in face of German 
opposition. But no case can be made out for the plan which 
was actually chosen. Nor are these Atgean islands the only 
ones where things have not gone well. Corfu, the strategic 
importance of which is great, has been lost to the Allies. 
There, too, Italians gave way to Germans. The Allied Com- 
mand no doubt has its explanations of these events, but, on the 
face of it, our war directors blundered. 


WHILE the siege of Malta lasted we were told nothing of the 
privations endured by the people and garrison of that gallant 
In Malta Island. Those who came back from time to 

time assured us that there was “‘ enough.”” Dark 
stories reached us of the loss of weight of a certain Admiral, 
but the tale of the great sufferings of all was only made known 
at the end of September by Miss Strickland, when she spoke 
on the wireless. Miss Strickland is the very gallant editor of 
the local newspaper which she kept going through shot and 
shell and hunger. Malta’s struggle, she said, began directly 
Italy entered the war, in June, 1940. The Island at first had 
little defence; there were infantry, gunners and four 
Gladiator planes, but in August twelve Hurricanes were 
received, who fought the Italians, said Miss Strickland, at 
odds of I against 20. In 1941 the Luftwaffe came along to 
help to reduce the Island. The dockyard was then moved 
underground, the people moved out into the country ; three 
towns were destroyed. Gradually shelters were made in the 
soft yellow limestone rock ‘‘ that trembles and vibrates ’’ but 
does not yield. The worst bombing time was from the end of 
1941 to the spring of 1942. This was total war. The men on 
the guns were heroes. In April, 1942 the gunners fired for 
372 hours. The printing machines of Miss Strickland’s paper 
were not underground and the building was knocked about. 
However, that did not trouble the men who worked on the 
paper so much as hunger. In May, 1942, the people and 
garrison were put on short rations, everyone knew how serious 
the situation was and the German radio explained it to the 
garrison and people daily. ‘‘ The navy can never reach you,” 
it said. Lord Gort made the farmers understand that if they 
did not share everything, neither they nor their island would 
survive. All the animals, rabbits, poultry, most of the goats, 
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were killed. There was no seed for potatoes—submarines 
brought in a little food, a little ammunition. Presently the 
phrase, “‘ Target date,”’ began to be used—target date was 
the day when bread and ammunition were expected to run out. 
In August the heroic convoy got five merchant ships through 
bringing hope and slender aid. All this time there was no 
electric light nor gas, cooking had to be communal, only one 
meagre meal a day was given. 


THE effect of strain could have been studied in Malta had any 
one had the energy to do this. But energy was just what was 
hardest to preserve in famine conditions. Miss 
ee and = Strickland, in the talk from which we quote, 
was asked what were the effects of the long- 
drawn-out privations. 

‘“ Lassitude,”’ she said, ‘‘ and frayed tempers, dirt and 
scabies. The babies and the old and the weak die, every- 
thing takes twice or three times as long todo . . . stand- 
dards went down ; our bombed office was swarming with 
fleas; there was no broom nor soap nor hot water for 
cleaning . . . the machineman was at his wits’ end to 
keep the machine clean.”’ 

But the worst horror was for those who had children. To 
hear children cry for food was terrible. All adults were 
hungry too. The soldiers had “‘ sleep parades.’’ They were 
made to lie down and sleep to conserve their energy. Every- 
one lost weight in Malta, two to three stone. ‘‘ We stopped 
being hungry,” said Miss Strickland, “ in March of this year.” 

So, briefly, and in simple language the story of Malta was 
recently unfolded. It tells of the civilian side of war. The 
other side, the relation of Malta to the war has not yet fully 
been heard. We guess at it as we guess at the indomitable 
leadership of the Governor, Lord Gort, on whose shoulders 
fell the full weight of the responsibility of both garrison and 
people. 


A PAMPHLET has just been published—it is a Report from the 
British section of the World Jewish Congress—which clearly 
sets out, both from precept and practice, the 
900 wie intentions of the Germans in regard to the 
eapon “ ” ° : : 
unwanted races.” Their plan is now in 
operation over Europe, where they are using starvation as a 
war weapon to eliminate the races they do not like. Long 
before the war German scientists had made a careful study of 
the effect of diet and of undet-feeding. ‘‘ Their research, based 
largely on the findings of the League of Nations, also taught 
them that over a long period certain deficiencies spell disaster 
” They have used the knowledge thus gained. Control- 
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ling the food of Europe, as they do, they have arranged that 
“ their system of feeding and starvation, as applied during war 
years, shall result in a radical and permanent shift in the 
demographic balance of power.’’ The pamphlet about this 
appalling system now operating over Europe is written with a 
frozen severity of style : 


“On Geopolitical plans they have designated which 
nations and peoples are to be left enough to survive as 
abject helpers, Hilfsvoelker, of the master race; which 
are to be reduced to the status of helots and serfs ; which 
are to vanish entirely from the face of Europe.”’ 


This work is, at this moment, being carried out by differen- 
tial rationing. Those whom the Germans mean to exter- 
minate receive the ration of certain death, death which comes 
not only from hunger, but from plague, pestilence, tuberculosis ; 
others are fed to subsist—just subsist. ‘‘ They do so corroded 
in body and spirit.” The victims of this second class are 
Poles, Czechs, serfs, Russians. The French and Italians also 
belong to this class, although all the condemned peoples 
manage to get extra food except the Jews who are imprisoned 
in Ghettos. While food control is thus used in conquered 
Europe, it is used in Germany—where the diet is plentiful— 
“to re-inforce loyalty and stimulate zeal.” All through 
German-dominated Europe, says the Report, food is used 
politically. Sometimes, the lack of it is used to fill German 
munition factories with starving Frenchmen or Poles, some- 
times local quislings are supported by an increased ration 
given to their people. It is this story of want and extermina- 
tion which gives urgency to the plea for immediate action by 
the Allies. It is in Europe that the need for our warfare is 
greatest. 


In a recent number of the Central European Observer, there 
was an article by Jan Pilik on the new arrivals from occupied 
Among the Europe. They all have, he says, “the 
Refugees European illness.”’ 


“Tt might be a young man coming to join the Allied Forces ; or 
a woman coming to help in some other sphere, but in all cases I 
noticed the same change which took place after they had been in 
England for a short while ; they rid themselves of that oppression 
which weighs and wellnigh destroys the soul caught in the web of 
German-occupied Europe. 

“It was with pleasure and satisfaction that one could watch the 
transformation taking place. At first, they were hesitant to talk ; 
still feeling the grip of the Gestapo and all its intricate spying system 
—something difficult to forget. But when they became accustomed 
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to the new surroundings and felt the air of freedom once again, then 
they would talk, and they brought, so it seemed to me, this message 
from the enslaved countries :— 

** Europe is weighed down under a great tiredness, caused by so 
many years of oppression and slavery. For the refugees who 
arrive here, England is like a country out of a fairy tale, telling of 
victory, liberty and peace. But as ill as she may be, Europe does not 
long for any other cure, except through Allied victory. The 
people of Europe would indeed prefer to be put to sleep for ever, 
than live to see Germany victorious. 

“* They tell about a tiredness still more visible in the satellite 
states, where is felt already the weight of the future, which neither 
elates nor encourages. 

** All the people who have escaped have been witnesses of German 
brutality ; each one has seen, or knows, somebody who has been 
killed or deported.” 


The hatred that these victims of German savagery feel for 
their oppressors can be felt when one is in their company. 


From whatever part of Europe they come they have a great 
resemblance to each other : 


~~ rm 


They are All ““ The refugees, from wherever they come, north, 

Alike east or south of Europe, use almost identical expres- 
sions and gestures. They are all alike in their initial impatience and 
passion when telling about what has happened and is still happening 
They can also tell how united are the people who work in the under- 
ground system for liberation ; how they work, and hope, and pray 
for one and the same thing. The Germans, who consider them- 
selves little gods, have perhaps only a slight idea how much they 
themselves are considered wild beasts by those they think to rule 
Dei gratia.” 


, = | 


and the article goes on : 


“Countless people have been killed in Europe ; precious lives 
have been taken by the Huns, who count human life as something 
very cheap. And yet there are still many who will die before the 
hour of liberation. In my talks with those who have escaped, I 
have learned about the ones who remain ; how with the full know-, 
ledge of the dangers all around, they still stand, and what is more, 
help those who plan to escape. They do it with courage and 
wonderful ingenuity too. 

“In every way possible they defy the merciless German laws ; 
they fight their own battles, organising inside their enslaved 
countries for Justice, which is no more blind. 

“‘ These unknown heroes in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Holland, Jugoslavia, Poland, in all countries where 
the Germans have stepped in, are sometimes leaving and finding 
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their way to England, hoping to strike even a greater blow at the 
enemy from outside the gates of his bastion. 

** After they have been in England for a few days and have found 
peaceful sleep, and eaten at tables that show no shortage of food,,. 
they begin to reflect. ‘Are we really useful here?’ they ask. 
‘ We certainly were useful there, each of us had his own job, his own 
links and work to do and finish.’ 

“* Sometimes it seems to me they would be pleased to go back, 
even for a little while, to pass round a word of encouragement to 
those who wait. ‘Bestrong! Bepatient! We have seen England, 
she is coming.’ 

** These underground soldiers can see the strength of the blow 
which will fall one day soon, like a thunder-bolt upon the Germans. 
And they are pleased. 

“T have talked to a few of these heroes from the underground 
battlefront of Europe, and when they were telling me how strong 
they found England, I could only answer that they were the ones I 
found strong. And so indeed they are.” 


SENATOR HENRY CaBoT LODGE has strongly denounced the 
despatch of optimistic news reports from the American fighting 

fronts in the Pacific and what he describes as 
False “our rosy censorship and propaganda.”’ False 
Optimism “ale od — 

optimism, he asserted, “‘ is a general condition 
of our news reporting, our communiqués, our radio com- 
mentators, and our desk writers. Our present news censor- 
ship, as I saw it at the front,” said Senator Lodge, to an 
interviewer at Pearl Harbour on September 29, just after 
returning from the front, “enrages and disillusions our 
fighting men. At home it breeds apathy. Whom our rosy 
censorship and propaganda helps I don’t know; if any- 
thing it helps the enemy by getting us to underestimate him.” 
Senator Lodge, a major in the American army which served 
in North Africa, found that his interviewer had had similar 
experience in the Aleutians. There, in the first week, an 
official announcement was broadcast by wireless that the 
Japanese were defeated except for mopping up, whereas many 
American soldiers had been killed in the preliminaries and the 
main fighting had not yet begun. Nor do these criticisms 
stand alone. They are repeated by other correspondents who 
have returned from the South Pacific. They should be taken 
to heart when the press services of the South-East Asia Com- 
mand are organised. And they should be borne in mind by 
every one in judging the development of the war in the 
Pacific, in the vast areas of which (as the Prime Minister told 
the House of Commons on September 21) ‘“‘ the main strength 
of the United States is deployed.”’ 
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THE serious famine in Bengal continues. Bengal is one of 
India’s richest food growing provinces, and it has never, since 
: we took it over, suffered a famine before. Now 
og Sh aa the matter is serious. People are dying in 
considerable numbers and the spectacle of 
starvation in this rich country is one which should fill us with 
shame. The causes of the food shortage were recently given 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India. He said that the crops had been withheld by the 
50 million peasant producers, that there had been “ some ” 
merchant hoarding, and also clashes of interests and failure of 
administration. He added that the problem was one which 
faced the Government of Bengal 


“which I would remind the House, is a Government of 
Indian Ministers responsible to the local legislature and 
which is statutorily responsible for food administra- 
a 


Mr. Amery was himself an Indian “ home ruler ’’ and he 
was addressing the House of Commons which had passed the 
Indian Home Rule Act. Those members who had voted for 
this Act were therefore as responsible for the famine in India 
as though they, themselves, had withheld the food. Many 
members were uneasily aware of this and asked why the 
Central Government, where alone in these days some measure 
of British supremacy rests, had not “‘ done something.”’ Mr. 
Amery said they had taken powers to redress the situation. 
The food was there, it was a question of distribution. The 
trouble was directly due to “the Provincial Governments 
where these Governments have enjoyed self-governing 
administration.” He reminded the House that it had “‘ after 
long discussion, assigned great responsibilities to self- 
governing institutions .. .’’ That is true, and we see the 
first fruits of that disastrous policy. Lady Astor asked Mr. 
Amery to “ make it clear to the world that this awful situation 
is not the fault of the British Government!’ But no one 
can demonstrate this. The famine in Bengal is the result of 
our having handed local administration in India over to 
people who are incapable of it, and those, like Lady Astor, 
who voted to do this should reflect on the consequences of 
their action. 


INDIAN Home Rule was passed in the Imperial Parliament by 
a dereliction of duty so plain to see that it will remain as one 
’ of the monuments of the inter war era, when, 

erg India losing their sense of political direction and 
abjuring their responsibility, Englishmen threw 

down the burden of armaments and of Empire. The delin- 
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quents were not only found among Liberals and Socialists. 
Large numbers of Conservatives, including nearly the whole 
mandarinate, joined the army of “‘ Scrap the Empire”’ and 
“disarm at all costs,’’ which slogans properly belong to the 
left wing. The prodigious risks we ran in 1940 was one result 
of this policy, the famine in Bengal is another. If we return 
to this subject again, it is because we must never again let the 
cowards and wishful thinkers run away with the Conservative 
Party. Other parties can afford to have fits of folly, it is their 
nature, and it does no harm to the country as long as the 
Conservatives keep their heads and look to see where they 
are going. But, during the whole deplorable era of 1924- 
1939, fifteen solid years, the Conservatives had no leader in 
office who spoke the truth to them and they plunged after 
Lord Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare into pacifism and dis- 
ruption in spite of the warnings of the small band of men who, 
under Lord Lloyd’s leadership, stood out against these 
criminal follies. The same thing will happen again if indi- 
vidual members of the Conservative party do not hold on to 
what they know to be the true path of British policy. We 
see the same people as before getting ready to lead the country 
into the morasses which are always there ready to swallow 
those who do not look where they are going. A note was put 
into one of the papers the other day to say that the League of 
Nations Union was considering changing its name and 
dropping the ‘‘ League of Nations” part of it! When we 
consider the history of this society we wonder that the pro- 
moters of so much disaster dare to tamper any further with 
public affairs. We may be sure that under whatever name 
they choose, their policy will be warmly supported by the 
enemies of this country and that—if followed again—it will be 
disastrous. For they are what the Roman Catholics call 
“invincibly ignorant.’’ They have never been able to learn 
that water wets and fire burns. We have to realise that 
there are such people and that their power for mischief is 
great. 


On October 12, the House of Commons debated the Coal 
situation, which is not good. In Lancashire only half the coal 
Coal and is got that was brought to the surface in 1913. 
P slities There are a great many reasons for this and the 

principal one, perhaps, is that coal—the main 
wealth of Britain—has been made the subject of a great 
many legislative experiments, the value of which has yet to 
be seen. This industry is also the main target for the attack 
of the nationalisers. The speeches of the Socialists in the 
House of Commons showed what were their hopes of carrying 
through their policy during this time of national difficulty. 
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So strong was the attack outside the House, so energetic were 
the speeches of the miners’ leaders inside it, that Mr. Churchill 
came down to the House of Commons on the second day of 
the coal debate to say that his Government refused to under- 
take the nationalisation of coal without a General Election, 
otherwise they could not know whether the country was in 
favour of this total change in our system. Men of different 
parties, he said, had joined together in the Government for 
the prosecution of the war, the life of Parliament had been 
prolonged. “It is only the continuance of the war... 
which . . . justifies us in remaining together as a Parliament. 
I certainly could not take the responsibility of making far- 
reaching controversial changes which I am not convinced are 
directly needed for the war effort without a Parliament 
refreshed by contact with the electorate.’’ Mr. Churchill then 
spoke of the mining problem. He did not scold the miners as 
some have done. Rather he reminded his audience of the 
strain the men who did this hard and difficult work have 
endured. It is the fifth year of the war, ‘‘ Their food is less 
stimulating and their diet less varied. They do not get the 
holidays or leisure’ of former years when demand slackened 
in the summer. True “their wages have advanced over 
50 per cent., but these wages no longer can buy what they 
want.”’ Mr. Churchill was, in this matter, at his most per- 
suasive. But he showed no sign of refusing the challenge to 
return to party politics which had been made by the Socialists. 
At the end of the war, “ Either there will be an agreement 
between the parties, or there will be a General Election on 
party lines. At present the latter looks more probable,” 
and Mr. Churchill is not at all afraid of the result, as, indeed, 
he need not be, for it is certain that whatever party he leads 
into an election will come out at the top of the poll. 


WE do not know what effect Mr. Churchill’s speech will 
have on the councils of the Trade Unions. It is they who 
oe move the puppets they send to Parliament, 
— and who they control even when these are 
J in office. The debates on Home affairs make 
depressing reading because there is never a glimmer from the 
Socialist rank and file which shows that they think about 
public affairs, save in terms of abuse of men who have been 
more successful than themselves—or whose fathers were 
more successful—in obtaining the independence which can 
only come from personal position. That the shop stewards, 
or other young men on the make, should emit the crude 
absurdities which are the common form of Socialist rank and 
file speaking is not surprising, but that men who have been 
years in Parliament, who have seen great affairs being con- 
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ducted, should use the phrases and ejaculations of the lower 
school is depressing, particularly when one occasionally has 
the opportunity of hearing these same men talk ‘“‘ off the 
record.”’ Probably Mr. Churchill’s threat—for it was a 
threat, however pleasantly disguised—will make the Socialist 
leaders, his colleagues, hesitate to press for an extension of 
Socialism beyond what they have accomplished. Certainly 
those Conservatives whose forthright attitude caused the 
Prime Minister to make his stand will realise that they have 
performed a service to their country. 


WE wonder whether people realise the extent to which liberty 
of all kinds is being taken from us? At the beginning of the 
war, the House of Commons allowed Ministers 
— to assume what powers they liked. These 
camel powers had been carefully thought out during 
peace-time by revolutionary Socialists with a view to securing 
Socialist government in the event of war. Had the colleagues 
of Mr. Churchill who joined his government in 1940 “‘ played 
the game,’ not much harm would have been done, but the 
Socialists knew enough to be sure that they would never get 
their policy voted into power, it must be imposed on the 
country by war-time measures. This has been done and our 
Bevins and Morrisons are administering socialist legislation 
prepared during years of obscurity by socialist propagandists. 
This is how revolutions are made; behind closed doors. Most 
people are conscious of the restrictions which irk us all and 
which greatly hamper the war effort, but very few realise 
what is the degree of the tyranny now in force. Hansard, 
now and then reveals what is going on. For instance, in a 
recent debate Mr. Bevin was questioned. He replied with 
the utmost arrogance :— 


““T would ask my Hon. Friend to read in Hansard 
what I have said and to study it. If I send a man from 
an aircraft works to drop-forging, he has no right to go 
into the Forces. He has to go drop-forging. In the 
same way a woman going from Scotland to the Midlands 
has no alternative.” 


This utterance of our Minister of Labour shows how certain 
he is of his powers and how he is using them. 


Mr. BEVIN has been in power for 3} years. This has gone to 
his head. He has got ‘““ITIS”’ badly. This is his story to 
the House of Commons :— 


og “T have registered every man in the 


country between the ages of 18 and 51. To 
date I have registered all women from 18 to 47. That has 
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involved the registration of 10,000,000 men and 10,000,000 
women. In addition, to carry out the decisions of the 
Cabinet, I have had special registrations of men and 
women with special skill or experience—engineers, 
electricians, shipbuilders, miners, nurses and now cotton 
workers—in order to fill the gaps and provide the man- 
power for the country .. . 

““T hope to stop at nothing until we have won the 
war, whatever the consequences may be. I began witha 
population, between the ages of 14 and 64, of 33,000,000 
people. What has happened to those 33,000,000 people ? 
Of them, 22,750,000 are in the Services, Civil Defence, or 
paid employment, either in munitions industries or carry- 
ing on the civil life of the community where we have 
agreed that they should remain. That includes 700,000 
part-time women. There are in the country nearly 
16,000,000 males between 14 and 64 and over 15,000,000 
are in the service of the country or in paid employment. 
There are 17,000,000 women between 14 and 64, and 
7,750,000 of them are in the Services or in paid employ- 
ment at the present moment. The remainder of those 
women are left to carry on the domestic life of the 
country... 

“Over 9,000,000 children under the age of 14 have 
to be looked after in this country, and that I regard asa 
form of national service. Of the single women between 
18 and 40, gI per cent. are working. That leaves only 
g per cent. for sickness and various ailments in the 
country...” [Official Report.] 

and in the same debate : 

‘““. . . I shall have to direct boys of 16 to 17 to the 
aircraft industry .. .” 

‘“T”’ am, in fact, the English Hitler. 


THE debates in Parliament do not get to the public who 
merely have “scenes’”’ and ejaculations reported to them. 
a Such a debate as that from which we quote 
ames. hardly reaches outside the walls of the House 

of Commons, and yet, what is settled there is 
of the utmost importance. It is in the House of Commons 
that Ministers can be questioned and their errors exposed. 
It is in the House of Commons that they, themselves, hear the 
truth—sometimes. One such occasion was in the recent 
debate on man power, from which we are quoting. Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson was the person who spoke it. He pointed 
out that what was the matter was that Mr. Bevin did not 
know anything about work, about how it was done, about how 
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000 it was organised. The wastage of labour—which is consider- 
the abie—is due to this. 
_ “This waste is the definite creation of the policy of 
vue the Minister and of no one else. 
ony “Let me recall the history of labour on munitions 
during the current war. Everybody who is concerned 
the with labour, as I am, knows that during the first period 
th a of the war, the quiescent period, the efficiency of labour in 
000 the munition works was very poor indeed. There was 
Jle ? no enthusiasm at all, and, on the whole, less work was 
> Or done in the working day than in the period before the 
rry- war, though the difference was not very great. A series 
rave of disasters occurred, beginning in Norway, and at once, 
000 throughout the length and breadth of the land, labour 
arly began to put its back into the job. The change was very 
000 marked all over the place. Suddenly, people woke up 
vay and realised that their own country and everything they 
and held dear were in real danger. It was perfectly marvel- 
sloy- lous to see the enthusiasm with which they buckled to 
hose and got to work. 
the “Mark what happened then. There was a change in 
Government .. . A new Minister was appointed who 
have knows precious little about work. . . . If he had known 
asa anything about work he would have known that it was 
ween preposterous and ridiculous to expect men to work the 
only long hours which he laid down. In the engineering trade 
- the we all knew how long to work in order to get the maxi- 


mum production for any class of man in any district in 
the country, but the hours which he imposed upon us 
> the were so ridiculous that they broke the sprit of our men, 
and they have never recovered from it .. . 

‘“‘ Then the whole discipline of industry was, seemingly 
deliberately, destroyed. I say that advisedly. It was 
done by the Essential Work Order.” 


Bik: THE ‘“‘ Essential Work Order ”’ is the order which does not 
quote allow an employer to dismiss his employee. Mr. Hopkinson, 
Louse The Essent; who is the successful owner and manager of a 
ere is | Wor sential vast concern in which all profits are paid to 
ork Order th k 1 : . 
mons e work-people, continued : 
nosed. “There is one sanction alone by which the discipline 
ar the of industry can be maintained and that is the right of 
recent dismissal. What is the present position? Let me take 
_ Mr. an example from the collieries. It has occurred within 
inted the last two weeks. A young fellow was charged with 
id not having used violence in the pit. I do not know the 


it how circumstances. All I say is that he was charged before 
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a court, convicted and fined ten shillings. This con- 
viction was resented by his fellow haulage hands, who 
came out, and the pit was laid idle... . 

“What would have happened if there had been no 
Essential Work Order? That boy would have been 
sacked, and not a word would have been said about it, 
but instead of that sanction of the fear of dismissal, which 
has worked admirably for the last 150 years, the criminal 
law has to be introduced now on every occasion, no 
matter how trifling the offence, before any sort of disci- 
pline can be introduced into a pit. That is one of the 
main points causing unrest in the coalfields. 

““ . . . there is now no sanction of any sort to main- 
tain discipline in the pit except the criminal law, which 
has to be invoked whatever the offence is . . . in the old 
days the possibility of dismissal was sufficient, in 99 cases 
out of 100, to maintain discipline. I ask Hon. Members 
to give their attention and sympathy to this point, which 
explains the root of the present trouble in the collieries.” 


WE quote yet another passage from the speech of this wise and 
wholly disinterested man. He knows industry as few men do 


The Frozen 
Truth 


and he is so well trusted by his constituents 
that he has represented them—as an Inde- 
pendent—for eighteen years. 

“For generations in the coalfields of this country 
there has grown up a technique in the relations between 
labour, management and capital. Everybody knows 
that, particularly in the past, colliery owners were a 
pretty stiff lot of fellows with whom to have to deal. 
Everyone knows equally well that miners were too... 
Owners are awkward people, equally miners are too— 
they respect one another—and the management is a very 
useful buffer between the two, and the thing works out 
without undue ill-feeling. .. . 

“But look what the Minister of Labour has done by 
putting the industry under the Essential Work Order. 
The miner loathes being brought into court, whether he 
is guilty or not. . . . We shall never get our coal output 
anything like what it ought to be, considering the number 
of men engaged in the pits, until we have got rid of that 
particular grievance that a man must be made a criminal 
before any discipline can be imposed on a pit. 

“We get the same thing, in a lesser degree, in the 
engineering trade as well. With us it is not so important 
because a certain degree of indiscipline does not endanger 
the lives of our men, as in the pit, and if we get obstreper- 
ous people who we cannot get rid of, then the worst of it 
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may mean is a falling-off of output and the rest of the 
con- shop being made uncomfortable. In peace-time one of 
who the chief businesses of the management and employers 
in engineering works is to keep their eyes open to see 
n no which men in their employment are making things uncom- 
been fortable for the others. There is a small percentage of 
it it, people in all walks of life who are just rank, malicious and 
hich wicked, and one such man in a machine shop of I00 can 
ninal make the whole place miserable in sheer malice. Every- 
» No body in the place is immensely relieved when these 
lisci- people go, which is the way they have to be dealt with, as 
the the men themselves do not and cannot deal with them 
on their own... . 
nain- “T am venturing to submit that the results of his 
vhich [Mr. Bevin’s] policy right from the very first moment 
e old since he was appointed have been disastrous to the labour 
Cases position throughout the country. Everyone who has to 
abers deal with aircraft works knows perfectly well that taking 
vhich the whole of the workers in that industry in this country 
res. there must be at least 200,000 employed persons redundant 
in that industry, 200,000 men and women who are not 
e and employed fully during the hours they spend at the works. 
en do No experienced engineer could go into any aircraft or 
uents aircraft engine works in the country without seeing that 
Inde- there is a vast number of men and women there for whom 
there is no real work, but yet they are still employed there. 
untry When tt comes to going into the offices of these concerns and 
‘ween one sees the gigantic staffs—enormous staffs beyond anything 
OWS which any engineer would think 1t was possible to employ— 
ere a and are being employed, one understands why it is we have 
deal. to call up grandmothers and little boys and girls and drag 
pe them in chain gangs into these concerns where, when they 
too— get there, they will have nothing whatever to do but kick 
L very their heels, knit comforts for the troops, make cigarette- 
S out lighters for sale outside, or waste their employer’s time 
. and the nation’s money in some other way.”’ 

ne by 
Irder. | THE Churches in South Africa have, for some time, taken a 
rer he | strong view of the anti-native legislation in that country, 
utput .., and a resolution was passed on October 20 at 
umber } Oppression in Johannesburg by the Anglican bishops pro- 
f that testing against the Colour Bar. This was 
minal | described as “cruel, wasteful and dangerous” in effect. 
This resolution reached the English press and the B.B.C., thus 
in the } breaking through the almost universal silence about the 
ortant | terrible condition of the natives in South Africa, a condition 
langet | which cries to heaven for redress. For it is not only the Colour 
—_ Bar which oppresses them, special taxes, pass-laws, absence 
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of education, of medical care and latterly even of sufficient 
food in a country where they are the sole manual labourers, 
are among their troubles. The Natal Witness has published 
some of the evidence recently given before the National 
Health Services Commission, on the wretchedness of native 
conditions, quoting the reports of Doctors and Medical 
Superintendents on the mass starvation in Native Locations. 
A Hitlerian tyranny has, in fact, been imposed upon these 
unhappy people since the Union of South Africa was formed, 
and with each remove of that country away from British 
influence the oppression grows worse. 


AT the end of September, Mr. Churchill came to the House 
of Commons to read a message from the King. It was about 
Princess Elizabeth, and it expressed the wish 
of the King and Queen about the Heiress to the 
Throne. 


Princess 


Elizabeth 


“‘ The earnest desire of the Queen and myself that our 
beloved daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, should have 
every opportunity of gaining experience in the duties 
which would fall upon her in the event of her accession 
to the Throne, leads Me to recommend that you should 
take into consideration the amendment of the Act men- 
tioned in such manner as to provide for including among 
the Counsellors of State the person who is heir apparent 
or heir presumptive to the Throne if over the age at which 
the accession of a Sovereign does not necessitate a 
Regency, namely, the age of eighteen . . .” 


The Regency Act will be amended in accordance with 
Their Majesties’ wishes and the whole nation will rejoice to see 
the young Princess taking her place as a Counsellor of State. 


THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS AND THE HIGHER STRATEGY 


President Roosevelt said that he did not believe he was 
disclosing a military secret when he said the German General 
Staff had drawn circles round several strategic spots in 
Eerope. .. . 
Reuter’s Washington Correspondent in 

The Times, September 29. 
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WE may not know for some time the full results of the Eden- 
Molotov-Hull conference in Moscow. Probably we may have 
to wait until Mr. Churchill has finished his promised con- 
ference with Marshal Stalin and Mr. Roosevelt. Then, when 
both conferences are over, the Allies may begin to know 
whether the working alliance in the war will continue as a 
working alliance in the peace to come. These two conferences 
—the Foreign Secretaries’, and the leaders’ meeting after it— 
are clearly the most vital in which Britain has engaged since 
the war began. Hitherto we have dealt with Russia alone or 
(far more often) with America alone. For the first time we 
have met together in a conference of three, and we have 
Mr. Churchill’s assurance that no world problem will be 
left out. 

Looking at the meetings without illusions, we must 
recognise that progress in co-operation can be made only if 
we and the Americans can prove to the Russians that we are 
taking a bigger share in the war than they think we are, and 
that we are soon going to take a much larger share. For 
over a year they have thought that we have been holding 
back, comfortably waiting until we have so large a combined 
air force that we can blast every industry in Germany and 
blow a road straight through the German fortifications and 
armies in France—all before our armies of invasion join 
battle. The Russians say that such perfectionist strategy 
may be cheap for us, but by the time we can apply it they 
themselves will be enfeebled through continued loss of blood 
and that the enslaved peoples of Europe will have died off in 
greater numbers through German repression and starvation. 
We are accused, in fact, of carrying on the war de luxe ; and 
Russian officials do not hesitate to say that British strategy 
(which they believe, left to itself, would be more enterprising) 
has been shaped by American ideas. We are accused of 
having no sense of urgency—at a time when Europe is falling 
into chaos. We are further accused of saving our lives and 
American lives at the expense of Russian. That is the charge, 
and the Russians let it fashion their ideas of us not only as 
allies in the war but as partners in the peace. They ask 
again whether the alliance is worth having. 

The first business of British diplomacy is to disprove the 
charge, first by word, and then by deed. The Russians cannot 
be too often told that they are unfair in disregarding—or 
pretending to disregard—the burden which British seamen 
and airmen have borne in this war. If Britain had given up 
the fight in 1940, if she had come to terms with Hitler as 
Stalin did in 1939 (or as we ourselves did in 1938), Germany 
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would have been able to mount all her forces exclusively 
against Russia and Russia would have been defeated. As it 
is, about 90 German divisions are now facing the Western 
Allies ; over a million Germans are bottled up in A.R.P. to 
meet the British and American raids ; by far the greater part 
of the Luftwaffe has been withdrawn from the Eastern front 
(making possible the Russian advance); and a high pro- 
portion of German manpower has to be devoted to producing 
weapons of defence and fortifications against attack from the 
. west and south. Furthermore, the all-preserving work of the 
Navy has to be carefully explained to the Russian leaders, 
If the U-boats had not been defeated, the British Isles would 
have been starved out last year; and, once again, Germany 
would have had her hands free for Russia. Britain saved 
Russia from defeat. That is quite certain. What is less 
certain is that we are combining fully to achieve victory in 
the shortest possible time. It is here that words must end 
and deeds begin. Russian propaganda for a second front has 
been so clumsy that it has alienated even those who were 
most impatient here. The whole question is being publicly 
discussed upon an entirely wrong basis. The second front 
should not be an enterprise to please Russia or even primarily 
to help Russia. We should think first and foremost of those 
peoples of Europe who have long been held in German 
slavery ; who are dying week by week for lack of sustenance ; 
who have hoped for many weary months for deliverance. 
Unless deliverance comes soon the chances of solidly re- 
building Europe will have gone—which means, that the 
German hopes of destroying more than we can ever re-build 
will have been fulfilled. It is this thought which should 
speed our plans for liberation. Newspapers and Members of 
Parliament have a right to insist on clearer proof that Anglo- 
American planning is shaped by a sense of urgency as well as 
by care. Possibly British and American leaders do themselves 
less than justice when they publicly emphasise the element 
of care to the exclusion of other considerations. We believe 
that they do, and it is to be hoped that, in the privacy of the 
Three-Power conferences, they prove that they are animated 
by a true sense of the value of time. 

We have laboured this point because, unless military 
agreement is reached and confirmed, the conferences are not 
likely to produce lasting results. The establishment of 
military understanding among the three main allies will 
allow them to go on to discuss the future of Europe and of 
their own security. What are they to do with Germany after 
defeat? How can they help in reconstituting France? 
What plan can they evolve for the Balkans? These are the 
main questions for which answers are awaited. 
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It is necessary to draw back a while from the conference 
and reflect on Britain’s own policy. Britain will have no 
profit from conferences unless she has shaped her own policy 
in clear-cut form and unless the other large nations know 
that she will continue to be a nation with a surplus of power 
over and above that needed for protecting her own security 
and vital interests. That is to say, her voice will not be heeded 
unless her help in an emergency promises to be decisive. 
This truth has been put admirably by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
in his recent book, U.S. Foreign Policy. He likens foreign 
policy to budget-making. If financial commitments exceed 
a country’s ability to raise money that country speedily 
becomes bankrupt. Its credit abroad becomes worthless. So 
in foreign policy, which must always be designed to establish 
a country’s security. True foreign policy must balance assets 
and liabilities, power and commitments. Assets and power 
can be defined as the military and commercial force of the 
country itself and of its dependable allies. Liabilities and 
commitments can be defined as those areas which must 
always be defended, if necessary, by war—the country’s own 
territory, its allies’ territory, and the sources of its vital raw 
materials. Foreign policy has therefore to be considered in 
several ways—in diplomatic terms (the establishment of 
alliances), in military terms (covering not only the country’s 
own armed strength, but the strength of allies) and in com- 
mercial terms (the securing of raw materials and the estab- 
lishment of balanced trade among as many countries as 
possible). This threefold policy must cover all threats and 
dangers and must be designed, if war comes, to provide from 
the beginning the winning of the war. For any great Power 
the policy must be complex. Neither Russia nor America, 
conveniently situated as great land masses though they are, 
can escape a complex policy if they are to be secure in the 
future. But for Great Britain—heart of the world-wide 
Empire, with isolated territories and isolated bases, with 
vital commercial sources outside the Empire; with 80,000 
miles of imperial sea routes; and with direct interests all 
over the world—foreign policy is our very life. Without the 
Empire and without allies, Britain itself could be over-run 
almost as easily as Norway. 

A glance back at British history during the past hundred 
years will show how all went well with us when power more 
than balanced commitments and how all went ill as soon as 
we let the balance be unfavourable. From 1815 to 1900 
British sea power and commercial power was so strong, above 
all rivals, that we preserved peace not only for ourselves but 
over a great part of the world. After 1900 German military 
and naval power increased. Because we were slow to respond 
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or to cement allies against the threat, war broke out and was 
nearly disastrous to us. For ten years after 1918 Franco- 
British power kept the ring—not that it was great in itself; 
our enemies were still weak. But we did not think primarily 
in terms of power. Under the policy which attached to the 
League of Nations, we extended our commitments all over 
the world, while at the same time we disarmed. As was well 
said at the time, our policy appeared to be, ‘‘ Disarm, and 
fight the world.’”’ In actual fact, our policy was not even so 
clear. No Governments anywhere really believed in the 
League commitments; in the last resort they were not 
prepared to fulfil them ; it was a faulty prospectus. Neither 
did they believe in power and alliances. It was a time of no 
policy at all. Behind the faulty prospectus there was nothing, 
In all foreign affairs we were wildly bankrupt. When Mr. 
Chamberlain came to office he was rightly appalled at our 
heavy commitments and our lack of assets ; he was terrified 
—so much so that he thought only of the dangers and did not 
reckon on some assets which we might have mustered on the 
Continent, in Czechoslovakia, for example, and in Russia. 
We entered the war with almost everything against us, and 
we were nearly ruined beyond redemption. 

Those lessons stand for the future. We shall be preserved 
if we heed them. Let us, therefore, count our assets, look at 
our potential liabilities, and try in their sharp light to frame 
our policy accordingly. In this balance-sheet, however, we 
must remember that nothing is constant in this world. 
Policy has to be based on the assumption that some items 
which we count as assets may cease to be assets, may even 
become a liability. An allied country may drop out of the 
alliance, may even become an enemy—for example, Japan, 
our ally until 1920. With this qualification in mind we may 
attempt to draw up the credit and debit sheet for the future. 
First, the assets :— 

The Commonwealth and Empire counts as the asset beyond 
price and beyond compare. Imperial unity must be our first 
care. Apart from the community of blood and tradition, we 
must enter (in this ledger work) the stark fact that the 
Empire can produce almost everything we need for peace and 
war, whereas Britain alone has to import everything except 
coal. The Empire is the greatest Power in the world ; Britain 
alone is among the least. 

The Soviet Union must rank next, for only with the Soviet 
Union, among all the Great Powers, have we concluded a 
long-term treaty of alliance for after the war. We cannot 
pretend that it will be an easy alliance ; it will need constant 
care. Russia’s fight in this war, from resources not yet fully 
developed, even now, has proved the strength that lies 
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within her frontiers. Many fear that this strength may not 
be used aright, that Russia herself may become aggressive. 
Without accepting such a fear as the truth, it may be said 
that Russian strength will be turned to right channels if she 
knows that she has a working agreement with a group of 
forces which is independently strong—the forces of the British 
Empire and of a strong Europe and of an America in the 
background. After suffering under Germany, Russia’s first 
need after the war will be for security. She may attempt to 
gain security in one of two ways—either by smashing out 
farther into Europe or by partnership with proven allies. So 
far she has shown evidence of preferring the second course 
when once her immediate frontiers are secured. Diplomacy 
has no means of keeping the Baltic States outside the Soviet 
Union, nor Bessarabia, nor parts of Eastern Poland. That is 
the bleak fact which we have to face—with the qualification 
that we are pledged to establish gallant Poland as least as 
strong as she was in 1939. Apart from European problems, 
Britain cannot afford for any threat to arise in the Persian 
Gulf or in the Persian oil fields. That must be made plain in 
Moscow in any discussion. 

The United States has proved an asset of great material 
worth in this war. For the future, all that can be said is that 
the same forces which brought America into this war, however 
unwillingly, may apply again. Given the enormous influence 
of internal politics on American foreign policy, British 
Governments cannot be sure of constant American co-opera- 
tion in safeguarding the peace. So far we have made the 
mistake of approaching America on general, all-embracing 
terms, as though expecting a general, all-embracing alliance. 
In the view of the present writer, this approach will defeat 
itself and will repulse America back from all co-operation. 
“Tnternationalism ” frightens the average American, who 
may, however, be prepared to enter into technical agreements 
for the solution of definite problems. He may be prepared 
to agree for the protection of bases and territories whose 
security he can see to be necessary for the security of his own 
country. He is prepared for trade agreements. He is pro- 
bably prepared for large American armaments, knowing that, 
once again, they are more likely to be used on Britain’s side, 
if the need arises, than on anyone else’s side. But he draws 
back from all sweeping commitments, and British policy- 
makers will be wise to bear this in mind. America is likely to 
play towards Europe the part (unsatisfactory to others) which 
Britain played towards Europe before 1914 and between the 
two wars—committed in fact but not in name; acting 
belatedly, but acting. We shall have our quarrels with 
America, for America is slow to recognise others’ traditions 
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and others’ rights, but in the balance sheet the great resources 
of America appear mainly on the credit side. 

France, in spite of what many say who see only the 
surface, has deep springs of life from which recovery will 
come. Britain must help in that recovery, must offer France 
full partnership, for there is no European country with 
interests so near to ours. We are both educated in the ways 
of the world ; we are both great Powers because of tradition 
and overseas possessions. Neither of us alone is the prop of 
Western Europe; both of us together make the pillar. As 
soon as France is free, and is beginning to find her feet again, 
we must offer her an open alliance. 

Central Europe, chiefly Czechoslovakia, counts as a great 
asset. The Czechs already desire an alliance with Russia; 
it should be balanced by a political and military agreement 
with us. In re-building Czech, Yugoslav and Greek industry 
and in supplying their civilian needs, British industry must 
make sure that no second chance of economic dominion (the 
precursor of political dominion) is given to Germany. The 
Russians are believed to have set their faces against any 
confederation of States in eastern, central or south-eastern 
Europe. We believe this disfavour to be as much a mistake 
as the intellectual scheme for uniting every single State in 
that region into a united whole. The solution, we suggest, 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. Greece and Yugo- 
slavia might well pursue their schemes for confederation 
together ; and we need not yet despair of a Czech-Polish 
agreement. Such fusions of interests could not be construed 
as threats to Russia. They would simply be natural develop- 
ments to aid mutual trade and defence. They would make it 
less easy for a Great Power to play the game, which Germany 
played so adroitly, of setting one small country against 
another. 

Turkey will presumably remain bound to Britain by the 
treaty of mutual assistance, with the “escape clause” 
excluding any commitment to go to war against Russia. 

The Middle East, covering the British allied countries of 
Egypt and ’Iraq, the British possessions (Palestine, etc.), and 
the friendly countries of Iran and Arabia, have developed 
greatly in strength and prosperity under the tutelage of the 
Middle Eastern Supply Council. A strong Middle East, 
guarding the Eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and western shores of the Indian Ocean, is in Britain’s 
best interest and there is every reason for urging the con- 
tinuance of the Supply Council. No organisation in history 
has drawn the countries more closely together. It is a new 
example of the British practice of encouraging free (or almost 
free) co-operation for the common good. Such economic 
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development achieves far more than all the controversial 
schemes for political unity. And within this area are the 
all-important oil fields in ‘Iraq and Iran. 

Colonies in the south-west Pacific require a separate 
survey. Here, from the diplomatic-military standpoint, we 
must insist upon the complete retention of British sovereignty. 
We require the bases; we require the resources of rubber, 
tin, oil, The British Government will be prepared to study 
any plans for joining with the French and the Dutch for 
common defence of these colonial territories; but, just as 
we do not expect the Dutch or the French to give up their 
sovereignty at the request of America, neither are we pre- 
pared to give up ours. If America joins in the combined 
defence boards, she will be welcome, but on the understanding 
that there is no interference in internal administration. 

That is a list of the main items on the asset side. Some of 
them must also be counted liabilities. If we draw benefits 
from them, we do so only so long as we can assure their 
defence and security. What appears on the debit side ? 

Germany must remain our chief commitment, our chief 
source of anxiety for the future. Is Germany to be split up ? 
Austria will certainly be independent. Probably other 
regions, such as Bavaria, may fall away. But the splitting 
up of Germany is not a cure in itself. Indeed, it is of secondary 
importance. The primary concern is to see that the Germans, 
whether in separate countries or in one, are kept disarmed 
and without the means to prepare weapons secretly. The 
complete destruction of German heavy industry is hardly 
feasible ; probably the Russians or other European peoples 
will demand that the German industries should provide new 
machinery for theirs which the German armies destroyed. 
But the complete disarmament of Germany is not only 
possible ; it is vitally necessary. The major part of the “‘ cure 
of Germany ” must take part during the war or not at all. 
If the war ends before it brings still greater havoc and blood- 
shed inside Germany; if it ends before the Germans are 
appalled at what their lust for aggression has brought upon 
them ; then it is doubtful whether their desire to try again 
will have left them. War itself must be the great teacher. 
But even if war appears to have taught them, complete dis- 
armament and long occupation will still be necessary. Only 
after a long apprenticeship can they take their part in Euro- 
pean councils. Until then they must remain under the 
administration of a Three-Power commission. 

Japan will no doubt be treated in much the same way in 
fulfilment of the American determination ; certainly Britain 
will support every measure which the Dominions and our 
allies find to be necessary for security in the Pacific. 
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Apart from the menace of these two enemies, vital threats 
which Britain must answer can occur in many parts of the 
world. It is enough to mention our life-lines: the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, Suez, the Indian Ocean, the south-west 
Pacific, each with its bases, each requiring strength unless the 
whole chain is to be weakened. Each Dominion is territory 
which we shall defend as we do Britain. Each colony has 
resources which are essential to the whole Empire. The 
commitments are heavy and the balance can be redressed 
only by a clear and firm policy. 

What are the main lines of that policy ? 

1. Armed strength by land, sea and air; implying the 
continuance of conscription and heavy armaments industry. 

2. Development of Imperial Unity by a permanent con- 
sultative organisation on the lines suggested by Mr. Curtin, 
the Prime Minister of Australia. Further we should suggest 
a constant interchange of regiments between Britain and the 
Dominions. 

3. Development of the Colonial Empire by heavier grants 
from Britain and by higher salaries for colonial administrators 
and engineers. Lord Swinton’s work in the West African 
colonies under the stress of war has shown what can be done. 
A new Power is rising there—a new British Power. 

4. Constant consultation with Russia and America and 
the continuance of the Three-Power permanent commission 
already established at Algiers; France to be a standing 
member, and other countries to be represented as their 
interests are concerned. 

5. Unequivocal pledges, publicly expressed, to France, the 
Low Countries, Norway. 

6. Military agreements with Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

7. Strengthening of the Middle East, militarily and 
economically. 

8. Combined defence boards for colonies while retaining 
full sovereignty and authority from London. 

9. Development of export trade. 

Those must be the main guiding lines. In pursuing them 
the British Government after the war must remember that, 
throughout the war, agreement in co-operation was reached 
only when Britain took the lead. We have failed when we 
waited on others. We have succeeded when we have pursued 
a policy of enlightened self-interest, recognising others’ rights, 
but insisting on our own. We can have confidence that, 
because of our experience, our traditions and our practice, we 
are the chief trustees of the world’s freedom. 

A.B.C., ete. 
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CHINA: THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY 


IT is in the nature of things that when a British Parliamentary 
Mission proceeds to Chungking in search of information, for 
the better guidance of our policies, the knowledge and opinions 
which it acquires and acclaims, as the result of this excursion, 
are bound to conform to, and confirm, those which have had 
official utterance for the past ten years through the Press and 
the B.B.C. It could, indeed, hardly be otherwise, for the 
M.P.s’ Mission could only derive its knowledge-matter from 
the same source as Downing Street and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, namely, from the propagandists of the Chungking 
Government. 

The article by Mr. Wedderburn, M.P., on “‘ The Political 
Future of China,’’ published in the September number of this 
Review, supplies an interesting example of such opinion. It 
consists almost entirely of assertions and bears an unmis- 
takable resemblance to speeches recently delivered by Mr. 
Wellington Koo and Mr. T. V. Soong. During the course of 
his visit to Chungking, Mr. Wedderburn became convinced 
that, as the result of the Japanese invasion, the Chinese people 
have become firmly united and “‘ ready to submit to a Central 
Authority.”’ National consciousness, he tells us, has enor- 
mously increased and “ provincialism and apathy, always the 
two greatest obstacles to the industrial transformation of the 
country, have been destroyed by the invaders.”” With regard 
to China’s military strength, he thinks it probable that, with 
America’s help, “‘ the Kuomintang will have at its disposal a 
more efficient and mobile force than has ever been possessed 
by any previous régime in China.” On the other hand, while 
noting that Chiang Kai-shek has declared his intention of con- 
vening a National Assembly with legislative powers, after the 
war, he doubts the possibility of any rapid development of 
representative government and predicts that for a very long 
time to come the real power in China will rest with whoever 
is able to command the allegiance of a loyal and efficient 
army.” If no one is able to do this,” he says, “ then there will 
be anarchy again.”’ This is undoubtedly true—as true as it 
was 50, or 500 years ago—and it is equally true that the 
loyalty of a Chinese army is primarily a matter of finance. 
That being the case, it must be evident that the immediate 
future of the country depends upon the character and per- 
manence of the allegiance which Chiang Kai-shek (or any 
other leader) can command from a considerable majority of 
the nation’s armed forces. 

Mr. Wedderburn asserts his belief in the reality and per- 
manence of national unity in China, and asserts that Chiang 
ls universally respected and trusted by his countrymen. Of 
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this, he has, of course, no direct knowledge and pretends to 
none. As no rebutting evidence to this theory is obtainable 
from “‘ free China,” and as the foreign Press at the Treaty 
Ports no longer exists, this opinion has gradually come to be 
generally accepted in England and America. The public’s 
memory is notoriously short and the index-files and dossiers 
of our editorial offices are apparently in abeyance for the 
duration. As I have shown in earlier articles in the National 
Review, official opinion reflects a lamentable ignorance, or dis- 
regard, of Chinese history and of the deep-rooted tendencies 
which finally determine the direction and results of her 
internal politics. 

Asserting his belief in China’s new and complete unity, 
Mr. Wedderburn observes that “‘ even in the most anarchic 
periods of Chinese history there has always been a latent sense 
among the Chinese.’’ Consul Meadows, who spent his life 
among them, shows in his famous work on The Chinese and 
Thety Rebellions, that, on the contrary, they have always 
manifested a strong tendency towards decentralisation and 
opposition of provincial feudal groups to the claims of 
dominant authority. They have an ancient saying, well 
known to Chinese historians, and often quoted by the late 
Sir Robert Hart, which epitomises this tendency in the phrase 
“Long divided, unite; long united, divide.’’ Since the 
Kuomintang came to power and established its rigorous 
censorship, under Chiang’s direction, its emissaries abroad 
have repeatedly asserted that national unity really became 
an established fact as far back as 1929, and they have con- 
tinually appealed for the sympathy and support of England 
and America as the representatives of a united nation, pledged 
to the principles of democratic government. The incontestable 
fact remains, nevertheless, that in 1935 (t.e., before the war 
with Japan) Chiang Kai-shek transferred his capital from 
Nanking to Chungking after six months of desultory cam- 
paigning against his Communist opponents, and that his 
retirement into the inaccessible West followed closely upon 
his acquiescence on the autonomous movement of the 
Northern warlords and upon his definite breach with the 
Cantonese party, which had denounced his close relations 
with Japan. These facts, and the political consequences of the 
kidnapping of Chiang by his opponents at Sianfu, are now 
generally forgotten. As matters stand, the great majority of 
our Press and the oracles of the B.B.C. shut their eyes com- 
fortably to the fact that the ‘“‘ puppet ’’ Government at 
Nanking represents, in truth, a group of politicians who are 
inspired much more by hostility towards Chiang than by 
friendship for the Japanese. Public opinion has, in short, 
been led to believe in an effective national unity which does 
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not, and in the nature of things Chinese cannot, exist. Under 
existing conditions, no new light can be expected from Chinese 
sources in regard to this matter of national unity, or of 
Chiang’s ability to retain his dictatorial authority after the 
war. Our judgment must be guided by the precedents. of 
history, by our knowledge of the provincial power-groups and 
their antecedents, and by the records of the men in, and out of, 
power. The question is manifestly of fundamental import- 
ance, for if the prospect of unity is no greater, in fact, than it 
was in 1935, the recurrence of chaotic civil war is inevitable. 
Let us then examine this question by the light of such 
knowledge as we possess. Firstly, we must bear in mind that 
the Kuomintang is not, as most people think, a centralised, 
undivided, political entity. When Wang Ching-wei, now head 
of the ‘‘ puppet ’’ Government at Nanking, was expelled from 
the party in 1929 (for attempting to compel Chiang Kai-shek 
to retire from public life) he and his fellow Cantonese de- 
nounced Chiang’s dictatorship in a Manifesto, violent and 
bitter enough to forbid all hope of political unity for many 
years to come. Since then, the Cantonese, or Southern, 
section of the Kuomintang have claimed to be the only sang- 
pur exponents of Sun Yat-sen’s “ Three Principles,’’ and sole 
representatives of his authority. Nothing in the records of 
their party justifies the hope that, after the expulsion of the 
Japanese, they will admit Chiang’s claim to speak for, or to 
govern, all China. Furthermore, it is reasonable to expect 
that, because Chinese influence in the United States and in 
the wealthy overseas communities, is nine-tenths Cantonese, 
and because they are by far the best organised political body 
in the country, they will continue to dominate Chinese 
politics after the war, as they did before, at Washington and 
Geneva. Despite these advantages, however, they can never 
hope to overcome the inveterate antagonism of the Central and 
Northern Provinces and their activities will therefore probably 
take the direction of secession and independence, as before. 
Of the Communist forces, little has been heard in the Press 
since they declared their readiness to join with those. of 
Chiang Kai-shek, after his conversion to a definite anti- 
Japanese policy, at Sianfu. Mr. Wedderburn, without stating 
his authority, describes the Eighth Route Army as a poorly 
equipped force, chiefly engaged in guerilla operations. On this 
subject, however, we have fairly recent and reliable informa- 
tion, supplied by an independent eye-witness. Among the 
few adventurous travellers who have been able to visit places 
in China other than Chungking, is the American film-photo- 
grapher, Mr. Harrison Forman. His “ Horizon Hunter” 
describes in considerable detail the troops commanded by 
Generals Ho Lung and Peng Teh-hwai ; he shows them to be 
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a highly trained, disciplined and organised force, well-equipped 
with tommy-guns and the latest thing in American artillery. 
As regards their political inclinations, he says that the Com- 
munist army “ still remains a complete and distinct unit, 
sharply separate from the main body of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops.” He left their headquarters with a strong impression 
that the world is likely to hear a good deal more of those two 
“reformed ”’ Generals. More recently, further light has been 
thrown on this subject by the publication in the News-Chronicle 
(September 9) of a telegram (presumably censored) from its 
special correspondent at Chungking. He reported that, for 
some weeks, dissension has been growing between the Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang, and that the Central Govern- 
ment was aggrieved because the Communists were liilegally 
maintaining their own armies and collecting taxes. Hostilities 
were said to have broken out in Shantung. 

Since 1935, travellers and inquisitive journalists in China 
have been few and far between ; nevertheless, two other recent 
books by independent observers have been published. Both 
indicate that, behind the facade of Kuomintang propaganda, 
the old feuds and factions still persist. The books to which I 
refer are Mrs. Bigland’s Into China, and Maurer’s The End is 
Not Yet. The former consists chiefly of an account of the 
author’s uncomfortable journey over the Burmah Road, but 
she gives a description of the attitude and activities of the 
Yiinnan authorities which is not of a nature to encourage 
belief in their loyal devotion to the Central Government. Mr. 
Maurer, who had exceptional opportunities for studying the 
internal situation, attributes the nation’s dogged resistance 
to the Japanese chiefly to the influence of the students and 
Communists. He describes the actual situation as an armed 
truce between the Central Government and the power groups, 
and is of opinion that the latter (7.e., ‘‘ the local Generals, certain 
provincial Governors, the big landlords and some of the 
Kuomintang high-ups’’) think more of their separate power 
than of a country united against the invader. They look to 
this war to increase their power, rather than diminish it. 

Uncomfortable opinions such as these have for some time 
been tacitly shelved by the British and American Press, whose 
editorial policy, since the invasion of Manchuria, has con- 
formed to the vague optimism originally inspired by Chatham 
House, adopted by the Foreign Office and dutifully reflected 
in the selected broadcasts of the B.B.C. No jarring note has 
been allowed to disturb the harmonious chorus of the Yes- 
men, who proclaim their faith in the super-wisdom and virtue 
of the Generalissimo and the enlightened patriotism of the 
Soong dynasty. So widely has the mirage of national unity 
come to be regarded as reality, that the writer of a recent 
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special article in The Times dealing with the post-war pros- 

ts of trade between China and Great Britain, assumes at 
the outset “‘ that China will remain as united as she was before 
the outbreak of her war with Japan.” The assumption, on 
which the author’s survey is based, is manifestly invalid, inas- 
much as it completely ignores the situation which actually 
existed prior to 1937, and because it regards the “ puppet ”’ 
administrations of Northern and Central China as things of 
recent growth, resulting from the war. To cite another 
example, the Daily Telegraph waxes almost lyrical on the 
subject of Chiang leadership and the unity it has produced. 
In a recent leading article, it credits him with the enthusiastic 
allegiance of an overwhelming majority of his countrymen and 
predicts that he will preside over China’s regeneration, the 
establishment of a stable constitution, and the end of the 
present system of political tutelage, with the same high- 
mindedness as he has displayed in the war. 

Prominence has lately been given in the Press (notably in 
The Listener) to speeches delivered by Mr. Wellington Koo, 
the Chinese Ambassador, and by Mr. T. V. Soong, China’s 
ubiquitous Foreign Minister, concerning the post-war measures 
which their country is planning for national reconstruction, 
and the methods by which the Government proposes to raise 
the national standard of living and build up modern-type 
industries on a large scale. Mr. Koo, oldest and ablest of the 
Kuomintang’s astute diplomats, can recall to memory many 
occasions when it has been the duty of China’s emissaries 
abroad to tell the world of the vast changes impending, which 
would make China a profitable field for foreign capital invest- 
ment and a monster-market for the consumption of British 
goods. How often, since the beginning of the century, have 
we been bidden to welcome the dawn of the New Era, first 
discerned in the promises and pledges of the Mackay Treaty, 
at the close of the Boxer Rebellion, later renewed in the cloud- 
capp’d visions of Sun Yat-sen, after the abdication of the 
Manchus, proclaimed again at the Washington Conference 
and thereafter, repeatedly, at Geneva. There has never 
been a government in power, at Peking or Nanking, during 
the past 40 years which has not announced, through 
its representatives abroad, its intention to put in hand great 
schemes for the introduction of representative government, 
for judicial, fiscal and agricultural reforms, for the develop- 
ment of railways, mines and industry, etc. British investors 
and trading companies have learned to their cost that these 
schemes, existing only in the imagination of the politicians 
who announced them, never get beyond the blue-print stage. 
The Reorganisation Loan of 1913 supplied an instructive, but 
rapidly forgotten, object-lesson of successful Kuomintang pro- 
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paganda, based on a wholly impracticable scheme for the 
return to civil life of the war lords’ military rabbles. 

That we should admire and encourage the fortitude in 
adversity of the long-suffering Chinese people, and their stoic 
refusal to submit to domination by Japan, is manifestly only 
their just due, and constitutes a sound basis for our world-war 
policies in the Far East. But that we should base our plans 
for post-war relations with China, and for the rehabilitation of 
that sorely tried nation, on the permanence of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s unchallenged leadership and political unity, is another, 
and a very different, matter. Before we can fairly estimate 
China’s prospects of internal peace and progressive reorganisa- 
tion we must possess recent and reliable information concern- 
ing the Cantonese party’s relations with the puppet govern- 
ment at Nanking, the tendencies of the Yiinnan, Kueichow 
and Kwangsi provincial authorities, and the intentions of the 
Communist and Northern war lords. 

Readers will find a useful corrective to the present con- 
ception of China’s role in the war, and in the peace to come, 
in the September issue of the American Readers’ Digest, which 
contains an article entitled ‘‘ Too much wishful thinking about 
China.”” Its author, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, while wholly in 
sympathy with the Chinese, explains why the Kuomintang 
official communiqués are almost worthless for obtaining a true 
picture of the actual situation, and he warns the Allied 
Powers against allowing recognition of China’s virtues to 
lead them into a fallacious conception of Pacific strategy. He 
gives good reasons for his belief that the Japanese will never 
be expelled by the present Chinese armies, which he describes 
as “‘ guerilla forces, owing only slight allegiance to the Chung- 
king Government, or loosely organised followers of some pro- 
vincial General, fighting chiefly for loot.”” In his opinion, 
China’s territory can never become a great air base from 
which Japan can be bombed into submission. “ There is at 
present little military power in the country to stop the 
Japanese from seizing any bases which might threaten their 
supply lines. . . There are many roads to Tokyo, but the one 
through China is perhaps the hardest, a road of many turns.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that when Lord Louis Mount- 
batten plans his Far Eastern strategy, he may have at his 
disposal sources of information more reliable than what he is 
likely to get from officialdom at Chungking, or from the 
discreet dossiers of the Ministry of Information. 


J. O. P. BLAND. 
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RUSSIA PRESSES ON 


NiGHT after night this autumn Moscow has resounded with 
the roar of salvoes from massed guns celebrating the liberation 
from the Germans of city after Russian city and its streets 
have been crowded with rejoicing men and women, their faces 
clearly visible in the brilliant light of many-coloured rockets. 
The citizens of Moscow, the peoples of the Soviet Union, the 
inhabitants of the whole free world—all have been right to 
rejoice. The events they celebrate are indeed great and his- 
toric. This past summer and autumn Russian armies have 
won mighty victories. They are still winning them. Already 
their deeds have restored to Soviet rule territories—among 
them some of the richest in Russia—little less in size than the 
the whole of England, Scotland and Wales. They have 
pounded the Germans as German armies have rarely been 
pounded before. What the Russians have done so far this 
year—quite apart from what is still to come—has changed 
the course of the war. For the first time in more than four 
years it has brought practically within sight a successful out- 
come of the conflict in Europe. 

When heavy fighting started four months ago the situation 
was very different. The great Soviet winter and spring offen- 
sive, despite a German rally towards its close, had gained and 
held much ground. But the Germans were still deep inside 
Russia. From Leningrad their line ran south along the 
Volkhov to Lake Ilmen. Then came a deep Russian salient 
in the area of the Lovat river and the Kholm marshes extend- 
ing as far west as Velikie Luki before it turned south-east 
towards the Vyazma area and Orel. Between Orel and 
Kharkov the line ran more or less north and south, with one 
German prong stretching north-eastwards beyond Orel and 
another German prong in the south at Byelgorod. In the 
Kursk area, midway between Orel and Byelgorod, the Rus- 
sians had driven another salient towards the west—a salient, 
or rather a broad but shallow pocket, that was dangerous to 
the Germans because it cut an important lateral railway which 
the German Command required for the economical movement 
of troops and supplies. South of Kharkov the Germans still 
occupied the greater part of the Donets basin, including most 
of its mining and industrial centres. In this region the front 
ran roughly south-eastwards along the line of the Middle 
Donets to the neighbourhood of Voroshilovgrad (which the 
Russians recaptured during their winter offensive), and then 
swung south to the line of the Mius river and Taganrog, still 
in German hands, on the Sea of Azov coast. South of the Sea 
of Azov the Germans held a powerful bridgehead in the Kuban, 
its keypoints including the highly defensible and strongly 
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fortified port of Novorossiisk, after Sevastopol the most impor- 
tant Russian naval base on the Black Sea. From Leningrad 
to Taganrog this front was well over 1,200 miles long. Its 
communications, though sparse by the standards of Western 
Europe, included the main lateral railways and most of the 
chief railway junctions in western and southern Russia, as 
well as the dense and complex transportation network of the 
Donets basin. 

Allied experience of the time-span that must elapse in the 
complex conditions of modern warfare between the taking of 
major strategic decisions and their execution in the field makes 
it reasonable to suppose that the German Supreme Command 
thoroughly analysed and discussed the situation in Russia and 
drew up its plans for the rest of the year some time between the 
end of the Soviet winter offensive in March and the middle of 
May. Though no authentic information about those plans has 
been published, they must have been framed on varying 
assumptions as to forthcoming Russian strength, and also as to 
probable developments in the conduct of the war by Britain 
and the United States. Since the initiative was in Allied 
hands and since German arms—and perhaps especially the 
Luftwaffe—showed technical weaknesses both qualitative and 
quantitative, it may be conjectured that the prime object 
sought this year by the German Command was to gain time 
while weakening and bleeding its adversaries. Both in Russia 
and elsewhere the lessons of Stalingrad were clearly taken to 
heart and applied, with the corollary that the Germans 
resolved to abjure actions entailing losses whether in men or 
materials not likely to be more than offset by greater losses 
inflicted on the enemy. 

German operations in Russia this summer and autumn 
become intelligible in the light of strategic decisions such as 
these—together, of course, with the Soviet Union’s tremendous 
strength and intense pressure. To assume that the Germans 
made and followed some such plans does not diminish in the 
least the lustre of Russia’s deeds in this year’s fighting ; on 
the contrary, the Soviet victories would be far less magnificent 
if they had been won against a German strategy that was 
bankrupt and German forces that were demoralised and disin- 
tegrating. Such strategic decisions explain the German 
offensive that was launched in the Orel-Byelgorod sector on 
July 5. Its objectives were certainly limited. German propa- 
gandists alleged that its purpose was to forestall an expected 
Soviet offensive, inflict on the Russians the heaviest possible 
casualties and losses of material, and thus blunt the spearhead 
of the forthcoming Soviet attack. Though this claim perhaps 
contains elements of truth, as a whole it may be dismissed as 
a product designed for home consumption. What is clear is 
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that, allowing for the German forces thrown in, the most that 
the Orel-Byelgorod offensive could have been meant to secure 
(except on improbable German assumptions as to Soviet weak- 
ness) was an ironing out of the Russian bulge west of Kursk 
and recovery of the important Orel-Byelgorod lateral railway. 
Success in this offensive would presumably have endorsed such 
plans of the German High Command as were based on the 
assumption that the Russians were not over-strong ; and in 
this case the Germans would no doubt have taken advantage 
of the economies in strength made possible by control of the 
Orel-Byelgorod railway and arranged to hold the general line 
of their July positions. The failure of the offensive showed 
that assumptions of relative Russian weakness were mistaken, 
and that alternative German plans involving a deep with- 
drawal to the west would have to be set in motion. As a 
whole, these developments cannot have taken the German 
High Command unawares unless that formidable body has now 
lost all its former quality. What may well have surprised it, 
however, is that the Orel-Byelgorod operations of July and 
early August demonstrated a growth of Russian strength sub- 
stantially greater both in men and material than even its 
alternative plans had thought probable and allowed for. 

Though over-subtlety is dangerous in war, it is perhaps 
useful to distinguish between what may be called Russia’s 
grand strategy and her operational strategy. The Soviet com- 
muniqué issued on August 22, 1941, throws light on both. In 
a review of the first two highly unfavourable months of war 
it wrote :— 

‘‘ While man-power reserves in Germany are diminish- 
ing and Germany’s international position is deteriorating 
daily, the power of the Red Army is incessantly growing 
and the Soviet Union is gaining powerful allies and 
friends. The history of war shows that victory invariably 
comes to those states and armies which increase their 
power during the war, while states and armies whose 
powers diminish during the war are defeated.”’ 

The second of these sentences is the key to both Russian grand 
and operational strategy in the grim two years that followed. 
The grand strategy was at all costs and in every way to increase 
Soviet armed strength. In accordance with this policy, the 
equipment and workers of Soviet factories in threatened areas 
were moved far to the East, great (though little known) deve- 
lopments in the arms production and raw material supply of 
the Urals and Central Asia were pressed forward, and vast new 
armies were raised and trained in the light of growing experi- 
ence of actual warfare. Some of these forces and much of the 
output of weapons had, of course, to be thrown in to meet 
current needs ; but the primary purpose of making enough 
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arms and training enough officers and men to create a great 
mass of reserve strength ready for use when the time came was 
steadfastly and successfully pursued. What this effort must 
have meant in human terms can even now scarcely be imagined 
outside Russia ; but the vital fact is that, despite the cost, it 
was effectively carried through. Meanwhile, Soviet opera- 
tional strategy was to hold Leningrad, Moscow and Stalingrad, 
but otherwise—using Russia’s vast spaces to buy time—to 
retreat where necessary while inflicting the greatest practicable 
differential of losses on the invaders and forcing them to 
lengthen their supply lines and communications and increase 
their efforts to the point of overstrain. As Marshal Timo- 
shenko put one aspect of this operational strategy in the 
autumn of 1941, “ We are harassing the Germans and will go 
on harassing them until they are totally exhausted.”’ 

By last winter the grand strategy of increasing Soviet 
strength had created its first substantial margin, and the 
operational strategy was reversed. The result was the great 
Russian winter and spring offensive of 1942-43 with the 
destruction of the German Stalingrad armies, the clearance of 
the Caucasus, the relief of Leningrad, and the recovery of large 
stretches of territory elsewhere in Central and Southern 
Russia. This summer saw yet greater reserves in existence 
and ready for use, and Soviet operational strategy was accord- 
ingly again revised. Events must have made it necessary to 
reconsider Soviet grand strategy also. 

The first objective of Soviet operational strategy during 
the fighting that opened in July was to smash the German 
summer offensive while inflicting on the attackers the heaviest 
possible casualties. The Germans were checked and held in 
the first fortnight. The Russians then went over to the offen- 
sive themselves. For about a month extremely fierce battles 
raged. The Russians gained ground and captured both Orel 
and Byelgorod. German casualties and losses in material were 
very large. Then the Russians broadened their offensive, 
striking towards Smolensk in the north and, in the south, 
towards Kharkov and along the northern edge of the Donets 
basin. Fighting was very heavy and German losses continued 
to be large. The Germans claimed to have also inflicted heavy 
losses. At about this period (roughly September 10-20) the 
Germans, if available evidence is trustworthy, began to shake 
themselves clear and commenced a major withdrawal. So far 
as can be judged, their casualties and losses in material also 
declined at about this date. Gradually the territorial objec- 
tives and methods of Soviet operational strategy unfolded. 
The immediate objectives were Smolensk, Bryansk and the 
area between the rivers Sozh and Desna (two left-bank tribu- 
taries of the Upper Dnieper), Kiev and the line of the Lower 
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Dnieper, the whole of the Donets basin from Voroshilovgrad 
(already in Russian hands) at least as far west as Dniepro- 
petrovsk and Zaporozhe on the Dnieper bend, and Novoros- 
siisk and the whole of the remaining bridgehead in the Kuban. 
The strategic method was to strike along exposed flanks and 
frontally, and also to drive fairly deep salients into German- 
held territory in order to create fresh flanks along which further 
pressure could be brought to bear. This operational strategy, 
which led to developments too complex in their detail to be 
reviewed here, was superbly carried out. It resulted in the 
attainment by the Red Army by about October ro of all these 
territorial objectives in an advance to the west averaging 
between 200 and 250 miles along practically the whole front 
from Smolensk to the Black Sea. By this date the weather 
had turned in many sectors, the autumn rains had reduced 
much of the ground to thick sticky mud, the effort, strain and 
fatigue of continuous fighting and big advances had gone on 
for over three months, problems of reinforcement and supply 
along greatly extended lines of communication had obviously 
become much more difficult, and a lull of some duration there- 
fore seemed imminent. 

The Russians, however, did not stop. The spirit of their 
troops, their staff work, and the whole organisation of their 
supplies and communications were superb. Their actual 
advance on the fighting fronts paused, but for less than a week. 
The Germans misread the situation, and German propagan- 
dists began to talk of stabilised positions. The Russians, how- 
ever, were merely waiting while reserves were brought up and 
intensive preparations for a new onslaught were completed. 
Then they struck again. One blow fell in a sector hitherto 
quiet. Nevel, 120 miles north-west of Smolensk, was taken in 
a fierce two-day battle. Its capture cut the main railway 
running south from Leningrad to Kiev and split off the German 
forces on the northern front from those further south. At the 
same time the Russians attacked along the Dnieper and won 
three major bridgeheads on the western bank in some of the 


fiercest battles of the war. A few days later Zaporozhe at the 


southern shoulder of the Dnieper bend was also taken. 

These latest developments have created a new and major 
threat for the German forces numbering many divisions (some 
estimates say upwards of 40) in the Southern Ukraine south 
and east of a line drawn from Kiev to Odessa and in the 
Crimea. Nor are the large German forces on the 350-mile front 
between Kiev and Nevel in the least secure. From the German 
standpoint the situation is indeed most dangerous. Russian 
pressure is intense along the entire front, and prevents any 
transfer of troops to relieve the most threatened areas. The 
danger is particularly great south and east of Kiev, where the 
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stakes include the great manganese deposits at Nikopol, just 
west of the Dnieper bend, which some experts consider essen- 
tial to future war production. A German counter-blow cannot 
be ruled out, especially in the south ; but what it can accom- 
plish if made remains to be seen. Risky as is prophesy during 
actual fighting, further Russian progress this autumn seems 
assured. And the Russians are masters of the winter fighting 
which will certainly follow. 

These prospects raise the question of the objectives of 
Soviet grand strategy. The immediate objectives of that 
strategy are not in doubt. So deep and passionate is the fury 
roused by the horrors which Germans have committed every- 
where throughout Russia that neither the Soviet peoples nor 
the Soviet régime will ever rest until the last German has been 
driven from Russian soil. The Russian advance will therefore 
go on for some time. But when the frontiers are reached— 
whatever frontiers they may be—what then? At this stage 
there will obviously no longer be a German danger to Russia. 
Other tasks, however, will still remain. Millions of Russians 
enslaved inside Germany will have to be freed ; and the pro- 
blems of defeating and punishing Germany and establishing a 
secure peace in Europe will have to be solved. But these last 
problems at all events do not concern Russia alone ; whereas 
every further advance to the west will throw on the Russians 
the disadvantages of further heavy effort, lengthened com- 
munications, and battles on foreign soil with an enemy who, if 
not by then wholly demoralised, must draw fresh heart from 
the heightened peril in which he stands. At this stage, there- 
fore, Soviet grand strategy must merge with the grand strategy 
of the British Empire and the United States. How 7s Germany 
to be defeated ? The British and American High Commands 
must have their answer to this question. It is to be hoped that 
at the Moscow conference all the answers will be forged into 
the decisions which will bring Allied victory. 


JULES MENKEN. 
October 17, 1943. 


WAR AIMS 


SOME there be want liberty, 
To others it is but a fiction ; 
Some want to give the right to live, 
To others life is long affliction. 


Some want wealth, some want health, 
Some have a patriotic mission ; 
The right to voice a personal choice 
Is my war aim and life’s ambition. ‘ 
M. C. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


FoR over a year now the State Department has been under 
constant attack from a small and vociferous group of news- 
paper columnists and radio commentators for its pusil- 
lanimous foreign policy. The general public seems strangely 
indifferent to these charges ; in fact the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, is the only member of the President’s 
Cabinet who has an independent political following in the 
country which is not merely the pale reflection of the Presi- 
dent’s prestige. Congressmen, while criticising almost every 
other aspect of Administration policy have left its foreign 
policy alone. But the attacks continue, and if a frequent 
dose of these critical opinions were sent abroad the impression 
would be created that American foreign policy was being 
carried out in violation of the people’s will. It must be some 
comfort to the commentators, as they lash themselves into 
their daily frenzy, to know that although they make no 
impression on their own public they may at least be able to 
confuse opinion abroad. 

Once upon a time this same group of commentators were 
in a perpetual dither about British policy. They upbraided 
the British Government for not following a course which they 
would never have thought of urging upon their.own govern- 
ment. American foreign policy then occupied the happy 
position of being a policy of opinion, not of action. It was 
taken as axiomatic that the United States should never do 
anything, but was fulfilling a noble purpose by acting as the 
conscience of democracy. America would decide what ought 
to be done and other countries would be judged by the extent 
to which they did it. 

Now those happy days are over. American foreign policy 
has been forced by events into becoming active; it must 
follow the precepts which it has itself laid down. The same 
critics who once accepted the static nature of America’s role 
on the world stage as something ordained from on high, or at 
least insisted upon by a neutral minded Congress, now judge 
American performance by the same exacting standards as 
once were applied almost exclusively to Great Britain. 
They are so busy attacking their own country’s conduct of 
Foreign Affairs that they have only a little time left over for 
recreational activities such as complaining that the British 
Government does not defer enough to the wishes of the 
majority of the Indian population, or that it defers too much 
to the wishes of the majority of the population of Palestine. 
Moreover, a sense of national pride, no doubt, leads them to 
the conclusion that any joint allied policy is of American 
inception, and if it is one of which they disapprove must either 
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be followed by the British Government reluctantly or else 
have been adopted by the British Government against the 
wishes of the British people. 

Russian policy has frequently appeared at odds with 
Anglo-American policy. Russia has criticised the military 
strategy adopted and clamoured for a second front, has 
broken off relations with a Polish Government-in-exile recog- 
nised by England and the United States, has set up a Free 
German Committee not recognised by England and the United 
States and has opposed groups such as the Yugoslav Chetniks 
supported by the Anglo-American Allies. The columnists, 
therefore, while attacking Anglo-American policy have praised 
the Russian. The Left-Wing associations of most of them 
have made this task particularly congenial. 

In the eyes of these columnists any attempt to justify 
the policy of the State Department comes perilously near 
criticism of Russian policy. One of the most curious aspects 
of war-time propaganda is that while it is considered perfectly 
respectable for Russian writers to criticise any member of the 
United Nations and any policy of any other Government, it 
becomes a foul blow at Allied unity, stamping the writer as a 
reactionary, a Quisling, a Fascist even, to advance any counter 
argument. It is perfectly all right for a columnist such as 
Drew Pearson, recently dubbed by President Roosevelt by 
a harsh name to rehash the threadbare stories of Mr. 
Churchill insisting that American troops not British must 
bear the brunt of any second front attack on Europe, of the 
British keeping a large and useless army in the Middle East 
to block the Russians, not the Germans, and of the general 
British use of power politics to play off Russia against the 
United States. It would be close to treachery to call this 
type poisonous fare, served up by the Left-Wing writers as 
a regular dish, by its right name, something to be associated 
more with a fifth columnist than a newspaper columnist. 

It is difficult to explain the psychology of these fugitives 
from the Pink Parlours. Possibly it goes back to the time 
when Britain was fighting alone in what they then were 
pleased to call an “ Imperialist War”; to the recollection 
that Mr. Churchill attempted to warn the Russian Govern- 
ment in May, 1941, of the impending German attack ; to the 
thought that they had been super-appeasers at the expense 
of Poland, France, Scandinavia and the Balkans, had out- 
Muniched Munich and out-Chamberlained Chamberlain. 
They were so wrong, these columnists, and made themselves 
so ridiculous, that they can never forgive Mr. Churchill for 
being right, constantly strive for self-justification by attacking 
him, by harking back to the old Nazi propaganda stories of 
British ‘‘ Imperialism,” and insisting with vehemence, despite 
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all that happened in the past, that everything the Russians 
say and have said, is right. It is an attitude of mind which 
does no more service to Russia than it does to England or the 
United States. It creates impatience and arouses suspicion. 

American Foreign Policy is determined by the President, 
and an attack on American Foreign Policy is an attack upon 
the President, even though couched in the form of an attack 
on Mr. Hull. This explains the President’s anger with a 
section of American commentators who attack the Secretary 
and have recently sought to turn an internal State Depart- 
ment matter which caused the retirement of the Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, into a great conflict 
of principle which had led to the progressive and intelligent 
Mr. Welles being sacrificed at the behest of Mr. Hull. Mr. 
Welles throughout his official career has been a good public 
servant, and the assumption that he has been a consistent, 
or even an occasional, opponent of the policy of his President 
is not praise, even when offered under that form, but censure. 

There may well have been a conflict of personality between 
Mr. Hull and his energetic and younger assistant. The two 
men have different backgrounds and temperaments. But 
there has never been any such divergence of policy as would 
justify the claim that Mr. Welles was the progressive and 
enlightened influence and Mr. Hull the reactionary and pre- 
judiced. The charge that the supposed conflict over policy 
revolved around relations with Russia, Mr. Welles being a 
true friend of the Soviets, while Mr. Hull was anti-Russian 
and wished to see them bled white, was so false that the Presi- 
dent went out of his way to denounce those who spread the 
slander as men who were doing a grave disservice to their 
country in time of war. 

The major lines of American policy towards Russia were, 
as a matter of fact, established when Mr. Hull was ill and Mr. 
Welles was Acting Secretary of State. As Acting Secretary 
Mr. Welles announced that the United States disapproved 
of Russian annexation of the Baltic States and read to the 
Press the somewhat soured exposition of the American atti- 
tude when Germany attacked Russia. More recently Mr. 
Welles made himself the spokesman of the “ realistic ”’ school 
of thought on foreign policy, as contrasted with the idealistic 
school represented by Vice-President Henry Wallace. On 
February 4 Mr. Welles stated that the Foreign Policy of the 
people of the United States, “‘ should only be determined from 
the standpoint of what the American people believe is their 
real, their practical self-interest. Our foreign policy must 
not be—and in the long run never will be—based upon emo- 
tional altruism or sentimental aspiration.”’ Again on Feb- 
ruary 26 at Toronto Mr. Welles returned to the same theme. 
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Both the United States and Canada sought the objectives of 
the Atlantic Charter. ‘‘ They seek to achieve these ends not 
because of any altruistic motives, not through the dictates 
of any theoretical idealism, but rather because they believe 
that the attainment of these objectives will be in their own 
self-interest.”” Mr. Welles was the apostle of self-interest, 
enlightened self-interest, and there is no more reason to sup- 
pose that in taking this attitude he was out of step with his 
two superiors, Mr. Hull and President Roosevelt, than to 
suppose that he was out of step with them because he regarded 
their policy as insufficiently idealistic. 

The American people as a whole are thoroughly satisfied 
with their Foreign Policy since the outbreak of the war, and 
that Foreign Policy is President Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy. 
The President’s Secretary of State, who carries out American 
Foreign Policy, is the most popular man in the Cabinet, and 
the Foreign Policy he carries out about the only policy of the 
Administration not subject to heavy political criticism. That 
is a reassuring thought for the future. The Republicans 
themselves have to all intents and purposes given the Admini- 
stration foreign policy their positive endorsement at their 
Post-war Advisory Council meeting at Mackinac Island in 
September, just as before they gave it their negative endorse- 
ment by keeping silent. On Foreign Policy, save for the 
screaming chorus in the Left-Wing press, the United States 
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HEADHUNTING IN THE SOLOMON IsLANDs. By Caroline Mytinger. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) Miss Mytinger’s title misleads. She was hunting 
for heads in the Solomons—but not in order to treat them by the violent 
methods locally traditional. Her quest was for heads to paint ; and her 
efforts to find them took her a long way. Together with a friend named 
Margaret Warner she set out from the United States with the intention 
of painting typical members of the Melanesian tribes who inhabit the 
islands bordering the Coral Sea north-east of Australia. The expedition 
—for Miss Mytinger rightly insists that, though small, a definite purpose 
made it an expedition—started with a minimum of equipment, and four 
hundred dollars in cash. The rest of the funds required were to be 
earned ambulando by means which had obviously taken these two girls 
over a good part of the United States. In other words, Miss Mytinger 
was to paint portraits, and Miss Warner was to find subjects for them— 
and subjects who would pay. The fact that the expedition was successful 
testifies to Miss Warner’s charms and salesmanship no less than to Miss 
Mytinger’s considerable artistic talents. ‘They met and overcame diffi- 
culties of all kinds with pluck and tenacity ; and the quality of the native 
portraits brought back have secured them exhibition in American 
museums and other learned institutes of high standing. 


A GREAT ADMIRAL* 


THE whole nation, the whole world perhaps, knows the names 
of the admirals who have commanded fleets in time of war ; 
for the turn of Fortune’s wheel brought the “ far-distant, 
storm-beaten ships ’’ they commanded into the limelight of 
public attention during their period—brief enough in a life- 
time, or in the history of navies, even of wars—of high 
command. But few outside the Navy itself, or those official 
circles with which admirals are brought in contact, could 
recite the names of the admirals of our peace-time fleets. 
Yet the latter may well have been even greater men ; and it 
may be that history, when it comes to be written in an 
atmosphere of detachment impossible to those who are living 
through a war, will assign a share of the credit for victory just 
as great as that of the Admirals who won it to some of their 
predecessors who forged the weapon that they used so effec- 
tively. Admiral Sir William Wordsworth Fisher, whose life 
by Admiral Sir Wiliam James has just been published in a 
slim volume of 160 pages, died in June, 1937, and thus, though 
he had commanded the principal British fleet for 34 years, 
never came before the world as .a victor in battles. But 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, whose name is in every- 
body’s mouth to-day and whose niche in the hall of fame is 
well assured, wrote in a letter at Christmas, 1940 : 


“* Everything that has happened has proved how right Sir William 
was. . . . Many a time when confronted with a difficult situation 
I cast my mind back and ask myself what he would have done, and 
the answer always comes the same—to take the bold and direct 
course—and it pays.” 


Our greatest sea commander of to-day, at a time when for six 
months he had been demonstrating the ascendancy of the 
fleet he commanded over a—materially—much stronger 
enemy fleet, was in no doubt whatever about the debt he and 
the Navy as a whole owed to his old chief. And those who 
served under Sir William Fisher, who knew the calibre of the 
man and how much the Navy and, indeed, the nation owed to 
him, will welcome the appearance of a biography which is at 
_ a tribute to a great man and a vehicle for spreading his 
ame. 

It will be widely read within the Navy itself because of the 
many, on quarterdeck and lower deck alike, who appreciated 
what an outstanding figure he was; or, knowing him more 
intimately, revered and loved him. It should be equally 
widely read outside the Service for its own merits, for the 


* Admiral Sir William Fisher, by Admiral Sir William James, 
(Macmillan. 8/6). 73” x 5". 160 pp. 
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author is no literary novice ; he is already known not only 
as a competent historian but also as an essayist of imagination, 
and he now shows himself as a biographer of skill and sym- 


pathy. William Fisher, brother of a Warden of New College } 


and of a tutor of Christ Church who was widely known and 
loved in the Oxford of his day, had many friends and inti- 
mates amongst men of letters ; but it is fitting that his life 
should have been written by a naval officer, for it was to the 
Navy that all his talents and all his devotion were given, and 
only a brother naval officer could know at first hand the 
heights to which he rose in its service. But though many 
naval officers have taken to the pen when they laid aside the 
sword, not many of them, perhaps, have attained to equal skill 
with the weapon of their later years. William Fisher, how- 
ever, was fortunate in his gifts, in his forbears, in his own 
perfect family life ; and at the last it may also be said that 
he is fortunate in his biographer. 

Sir William James has not aimed at producing a full and 
documented biography, which shall be a real contribution to 
the history of the times through which Fisher lived, and in 
which he played a part of increasing importance. One may 
surmise that the material for so complete a work is either 
lacking or not yet accessible to the historian. Fisher’s 
secretary, and friend of many years, Paymaster Captain Basil 
Hood, was killed by one of the German bombs that fell on 
Portsmouth in 1941. Government archives of the period 
between the wars, the period during which he was rising to, 
and reached, positions of eminence and influence, have not 
yet been opened. Even Fisher’s great work, when a captain 
during the last war, as Director of the Anti-submarine Division 
at the Admiralty under Jellicoe, is known to the public only 
in outline rather than in detail. But whether or not anything 
on a larger scale was practicable, Admiral James seems to have 
aimed rather at producing an intimate portait of his subject, a 
sketch of his career which shall show the man himself and how 
he grew into what he became ; and in that he has succeeded 
to the full. 

William Fisher, one of a family of eleven, was the fifth son 
of Canon William Fisher, who had formerly been tutor, and 
afterwards Private Secretary and Comptroller to King 
Edward VII when Prince of Wales. His mother, a woman 
‘of a rare beauty ’’—I quote from her obituary notice in 
The Times—came of a notable family, and bequeathed not 
only her good looks but also her “‘ radiant and heroic spirit ” 
to her children. Her eldest son was the famous historian, 
H. A. L. Fisher, who was Minister for Education at the end 
of the last war ; another son, Charles, who was killed at the 
battle of Jutland when serving as a lieutenant of the R.N.V.R. 
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in H.M.S. Invincible, became a classical tutor of Christ Church 
and was one of the best loved of Oxford dons of his day ; her 
youngest son is to-day chairman of Barclay’s Bank. William 
was brought up in an atmopshere of erudition, and he early 
gave evidence of his great ability ; for at his preparatory 
school he quickly reached the highest form on the strength of 
the Latin, Greek and French already taught. him by his 
parents. He would almost certainly have taken a scholarship 
at Winchester had his parents not had the offer of a nomination 
for a naval cadetship just before he was due to sit for the 
examination. William accepted the nomination with 
enthusiasm and passed into the Britannia in September, 1888. 

Sir William James has some caustic comments to make on 
the system of entry examinations, and of cadets’ training in 
the Britannia in those days, and notes the anomaly that a 
boy who was regarded as a certainty for a Winchester 
Scholarship should have passed the entry examination for the 
Britannia with only a few marks to spare, and should not even 
have taken a Ist class in “‘ school ’’ subjects, in spite of hard 
work and great enthusiasm, at the end of his two years in the 
training ship. But he notes that Fisher was lucky in having 
for his term officer one Lieutenant John de Robeck—with 
whom he was one day to be associated very closely much later 
in life—who, unlike many of the young lieutenants in that 
position, took the closest interest in the progress of his cadets ; 
and being just such a one of whom boys could make a hero, 
had an immense and beneficial influence on them. Fisher 
became a Cadet Captain, gained his 1st XI colours for cricket 
and won the prize for French in passing out ; but it was a 
bitter disappointment to him that an exceptionally difficult 
trigonometry paper in the final examination deprived him of 
his 1st class certificate. An interesting sidelight on his 
character is shown by a letter his biographer quotes, written 
to his father just before the end of his time in the Britannia. 


““ Now I have something very disagreeable to say and I hope you 
will not think me very extravagant. Could you send me some 
money as I shall want rather a lot in the way of tips? Iam afraid 
my servant will expect something rather fat and there is a heavy 
subscription for a present to our instructor.. Do not think I have 
squandered away all you gave me or run into debt with other 
fellows, for I have done neither. I am so sorry to end this letter 
in such a horrid way but I am afraid I shall want about 12s.” 


It is to be supposed that he received that formidable sum 
without causing consternation to his parents. 

The following three years were spent as a midshipman in 
H.M.S. Raleigh, flagship on the Cape of Good Hope Station—a 
long spell for a boy of fifteen to be separated from his family. 
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Sail drill and boat work, relieved by plenty of sport and games 
he made a century at cricket in the flagship’s match against 
the Colony’s 1st XI during her visit to Bathurst—made a good 
life for a growing boy. “‘ So after three years on the Cape 
Station the frail little classical scholar returned a robust son 
of Anak with a passion for his profession, which showed the 
wisdom of his boyish choice.”” He himself, thirty-three years 
later, described his experiences as a midshipman in an article 
he wrote for the English Review under the title ““The Midship- 
man’s Return,” which his biographer reprints in full—one 
could wish that he had written more such, covering his later 
experiences, for he possessed the gift of vivid description and 
a sense of language probably born of his early classical pro- 
ficiency. But his life was throughout too full and he too busy 
living it to spend time describing it for others, except in letters 
to his own family. 

He was only eighteen when he got back from the Cape, and 
had to serve nearly another year before he could become a 
sub-lieutenant ; he spent it in the sailing Training Squadron, 
again a life very much to his taste, for he had developed a very 
powerful voice which he enjoyed making heard on the upper 
yards. At the end of it he took a Ist class in his seamanship 
examination, and became a sub-lieutenant with a certificate 
from his captain which described him as “a good leader of 
men.’ Thus was his most notable quality early recognised. 
Not quite so successful in his other examinations—the system 
then in vogue made it quite a matter of chance—he neverthe- 
less had only a few months to serve before promotion to 
lieutenant. For the next two years he served in the Hawke 
on the Mediterranean Station, where again he quickly made 
his mark. Sails had gone, and scientific gunnery had not yet 
arrived to take their place in the enthusiasm of the keen naval 
officer. “‘ Spit and polish,” and proficiency in ‘“ General 
Drills ’’ were the hall-marks of the efficient ship, in the eyes 
of admirals of that day ; the Hawke excelled in both and so 
demanded a high standard in her officers. Fisher earned high 
praise from both the captains under whom he served in her, 
and thus gained the coveted distinction of being selected to 
qualify as a gunnery lieutenant. 

Three years hard work and hard play followed, at Green- 
wich and in the gunnery school at Portsmouth, and in both 
Fisher was the leading spirit of the thirty contemporaries 
amongst whom he found himself. Then, a full-blown gunnery 
lieutenant, he joined the Canopus, battleship, again in the 
Mediterranean. He was very sure of himself by that time, 
and is reported to have said to a messmate on joining, “‘ I hear 
this is a one-man ship. I’m going to see that she becomes a 
two-man ship.” But the “one-man” was Commander 
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Arthur Leveson, “a redoubtable figure who, as First Lieutenant 
of Whale Island, had established the tautest régime in its 
history ’’ ; so it was a formidable task he had set himself. 


. But he and Leveson took to each other on sight, and Fisher 


became immensely popular with all his messmates and ship- 
mates. ‘‘ It was said in the Fleet that after six months the 
Canopus was still a one-man ship, but that one man was 
Fisher, still only a lieutenant of six years’ standing, with three 
or four lieutenants senior to him in the ship.” It was the 
period of the renaissance of gunnery in the Navy, and Fisher 
was thus on the crest of the wave ; his talents and enthusiasm 
marked him out as one to take a leading part in it, and he was 
appointed to one of the coveted positions on the senior staff 
of the Gunnery School. 

He did not, however, remain there, as was customary, until 
succession to the position of First Lieutenant brought him 
early promotion to Commander; for he clashed with his 
captain, the redoubtable Percy Scott—a difficult man to serve, 
for he was dictatorial and intolerant—and Fisher left the 
Excellent, writing to a friend, ‘‘ I feel he means to ruin me.” 
But in the meanwhile his late commander in the Canopus, 
Leveson, had become flag captain to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet—Admiral Sir W. H. May—in the Navy’s 
newest battleship H.M.S. King Edward VII, and he jumped at 
the chance of getting Fisher once more as his gunnery 
lieutenant. Three results followed. Fisher put the King 
Edward VII as near the top of the Navy in battle practice as 
the curious design of her armament would permit ; he formed 
a firm friendship with the torpedo lieutenant, who was just 
junior to him and with whom he was destined often to be 
closely associated in the future—one A. D. Pound ; and he 
was promoted to commander even earlier than he would have 
been if he had not fallen out with Percy Scott. 

His genius for leadership had even more scope when he 
reached that rank, and joined the Albemarle, second flagship in 
the Atlantic Fleet, as executive officer. She was not a “ happy 
ship” when he joined her, and her discipline, for one reason or 
another, had declined ; in less than a year, she was top of the 
squadron in every competitive exercise instead of being at the 
bottom. Her new captain, R. F. Scott of Antarctic fame— 
himself one of the finest leaders the Navy has known— 
reported that the improvement was “ mainly, if not wholly, 
due to this officer.” He was selected as executive officer of 
the newest battle cruiser Indomitable, which was to take the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George V, to Canada and 
make a record Atlantic crossing on her return. Thence he 
became Flag Commander to his old admiral of the King 
Edward VII, Sir W. H. May, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Home Fleet, and later at Plymouth. From that period dated 
his study of and deep interest in the tactical problems which 
were, with the great development in long-range weapons, just 
coming to the fore. He was promoted captain, while still 
under thirty-eight, in 1912. 

Within a few months he was afloat again, as flag captain 
to Rear-Admiral Gough-Calthorpe and in command of the 
newly commissioned battleship S#. Vincent, with Dudley 
Pound as his executive officer. Never was a young captain 
keener, happier, or prouder of his ship and more determined 
that she should excel. Sir William James quotes from a 
letter of this period : 


** Lovely sunny morning. Feel very much on the ball as I can 
see that we are making a good start and that Dudley Pound is a 
treasure, no humming or hawing over any suggestion of mine. The 
slightest wish is carried out to the fullest. So I have great hopes, 
Now imagine my day such as it generally is. Diving into a turret 
and gingering up the officers and men here and showing that I know 
every detail, then off to the ship’s galley to see the food cooked, then 
to the bakery, then to the boiler room to see the stokers at work, 
then a hand-on-arm to wireless operator, sick bay, carpenters— 
inspected the boys (56 all told)—arranged their instruction. Got 
out programme for Team Marathon races—arranged a cricket 
match, officers and men, this afternoon. This always produces an 
excellent impression early in a commission. Then organised their 
choir practice to be held every night at 6.30. It was a great success 
last night.” 


Three and a half years later Jellicoe wrote of “‘ Captain W. W. 
Fisher, another exceptional officer whose ship, the S¢. Vincent, 
was in the very first rank of efficiency.”” He would have 
wished for no higher praise. 

Jellicoe had chosen him as Director of the Anti-submarine 
Division, newly formed in the Admiralty Naval Staff, and he 
held that Sisyphean post throughout what Sir Henry Newbolt, 
naval historian of the war, called ‘‘ the crisis of our fate.” It 
is his monument that the U-boat was defeated, and how great 
a part he had in that defeat is well shown by the letters his 
biographer quotes from men of science and foreign officers who 
worked with him. But there is no personal record of that 
testing time. His work was all highly secret, and he would 
make no mention of it in private letters. Moreover, it was 
not this or that inventor that defeated the U-boat, but the 
combined efforts of a large team drawn from many different 
sorts of men. Fisher was incomparable at organising a team, 
rousing them to enthusiasm and inducing every one of them 
to give of his best. That was his contribution to victory im 
1918. 
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The war over, continued service in the Navy seemed for 
the moment to hold out little prospect of a full life, and he 
toyed with the idea of retiring and entering Parliament. It 
would have been easy enough for the brother of a Cabinet 
Minister ; but as it happened, there was no seat vacant at the 
moment, and in February, 1919 he was offered the command 
of the Iron Duke, flagship of the Mediterranean Fleet. He 
accepted, and so delighted was he to find himself once more on 
the bridge of a ship at sea, and playing a part, if not in great 
events, at least in complicated international affairs, that the 
idea of leaving the Navy never recurred. After a few months, 
Admiral Sir John de Robeck succeeded as Commander-in- 
Chief, and at once asked Fisher to stay on as his Chief of Staff. 
The two men had much in common, and as the Near East was 
still in the ferment which continued for years after the formal 
close of the war, the work was extraordinarily interesting. 
Fisher developed a deep devotion to his chief and remained 
with him for five years, continuing as Chief of Staff, as commo- 
dore and after promotion to rear-admiral, when de Robeck was 
translated to the Atlantic Fleet, then the chief sea-going 
command. 

Then began the period of command as a flag officer, in 
which he came to excel, as he had in each lower rank. Fora 
year he was Rear-Admiral, 1st Battle Squadron, again in the 
Mediterranean he knew so well. After ten months on half- 
pay—the first leisure he had enjoyed since he was Flag Com- 
mander at Plymouth in 1912—he was for two years Deputy 
Chief of the Naval Staff at the Admiralty under Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Charles Madden as First Sea Lord. He was a vice- 
Admiral by then and it was a period of much difficulty for the 
Sea Lords ; for every successive Government was bent on 
retrenchment and disarmament and made common cause in 
the attack on the Navy Estimates. The London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 was concluded during Fisher’s service at the 
Admiralty, and he took a full part in the uphill fight to pre- 
serve some relation between the strength of the Navy and its 
responsibilities. But it was a great delight to him when he 
could go to sea once more, again to his beloved Mediterranean, 
as Second-in-Command to Sir Ernle Chatfield. Again he was 
serving under a chief to whom he could give loyal and devoted 
service, and, as it had become clear to him that the millennium 
looked for by politicians was not going to materialise in our 
time, it was equally clear that the much reduced fleet must 
strive for the very highest pitch of efficiency. 

In the last war, Lord Jellicoe had rejected the idea of his 
heavy ships ever engaging in a night action on the ground that 
results must always be very largely a matter of chance. 
Chatfield and Fisher set themselves to eliminate that element 
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of chance, and to discover means and methods whereby the 
fleet should know how to fight at night, a problem which Fisher 
continued his efforts to solve when he later succeeded to the 
chief Command. How well he succeeded was demonstrated 
once in a Fleet Exercise in time of peace some years after- 
wards ; it was even more convincingly demonstrated b 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham in the Battle of Cape 
Matapan four years after his death. 

He did not serve his full term of two years as Second-in- 
Command, for he was selected as the next Commander-in- 
Chief, and was given six months’ respite at home before taking 
up the post, the crown of his career, in October, 1932. At 
last he was at the top of the tree, and conscious of how 
adequately he could fill that great position. Within three 
weeks he had seen to it that he had seen every officer and man 
in the Fleet, and each one of them then probably felt that the 
new Commander-in-Chief had a personal interest in him. He 
was devoted to Malta and the Maltese, and they returned his 
devotion. He knew every part of his station, and ever 
delighted in the beauties, of nature and of antiquity, to be 
found round its shores. He delighted in intercourse with 
foreign nations and dignitaries, and no man could be a better 
representative of the might of Britain than he—in appearance, 
presence and manner he was perfect. He exchanged letters 
in Latin with a Slav professor whose acquaintance he had 
made at Split in Dalmatia ; he made speeches in French at 
Toulon. He lost no opportunity of racquets, tennis, shooting 
when in season, or tramps over mountains, and he saw to it 
that the whole fleet had copious opportunities for recreation 
and sport. But he never lost sight of its readiness for war, 
and it was probably never at a higher pitch of efficiency than 
during his command. 

In 1935 he brought the Mediterranean Fleet home for the 
Jubilee Review, leading the whole combined fleets to sea 
after it for the exercises which were witnessed by the King. 
No sooner had he returned to his station than Italy’s attack on 
Abyssinia, and Mussolini’s boastful threat to attack the 
British Mediterranean Fleet necessitated its being brought 
up to war strength—by reinforcements from all parts of the 
world—and assuming instant readiness for action. It was 
an anxious time, for the fruits of years of parsimony were 
being gathered—equipment and adequate supplies of ammuni- 
tion were lacking. But such was Fisher’s confidence in the 
officers and men under him that it communicated itself to 
every one of them. The tension lasted for the many months 
of the “ sanctions ” 
telieved by Sir Dudley Pound in October, 1935, the Admiralty 
wisely decided not to change the Commander-in-Chief at such 


crisis, so although he was to have been’ 
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a moment. Pound, who had arrived to take over, at once 
offered his services as Chief of Staff, and the partnership first 
formed 30 years before was resumed, with the happiest results 
for the next six months. But it was a heavy strain even for 
one of Fisher’s remarkable physique and energy ; and the 
strain was intensified by the news, in the most strenuous 
period, of the death in a flying accident of his dearly loved 
elder son. Eventually the tension relaxed ; Fisher handed 
over the command to Pound and returned home, to take up 
duty a few months later as Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth. 

There he must have looked forward to a happy and not too 
strenuous three years ; but it was not to be. The organisa- 
tion of the Coronation Naval Review threw much work on his 
shoulders, and he had been expending energy, both physical 
and mental, at so great a rate that even his immense stores 
of it were becoming exhausted. But he nevertheless insisted 
on taking the salute at a King’s Birthday parade at Southsea 
when he should really have been resting after strain, and he 
collapsed in so doing. A few weeks later he died, and 
according with his own wishes was buried at sea. 

Sir William James concludes his moving biography with a 
chapter of personal appreciation and summing up of Fisher’s 
greatness. The author recalls—what, indeed, he describes 
throughout—Fisher’s wide interests, his delight in music and 
the beauties of nature, the perfect happiness of his family life, 
his loyalty and intense sense of duty. But one passage, 
perhaps, summarises better than all the rest the secret of 
Fisher’s great influence on those around him, whether senior 
or junior. 


“* My diligent search through the material given me—his letters, 
private notes, and memoranda—left me with nothing wherewith 
to fashion into clay some part of this man who was the idol of that 
gteat Fleet at Alexandria. Let me explain. I have been privileged 
to read his private letters, in which there was no need for restraint, 
and I have found not one single note of disparagement of a brother 
officer. I thought that perhaps as a midshipman or sub-lieutenant 
—the age when we see so many imperfections in our seniors—he 
might have expressed his dislike or contempt for some of the 
officers. But no—he saw what was good in all of them. So it was 
always, officers or men.” 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


W. W. JACOBS 


As the stories of the late W. W. Jacobs are so widely and 
deservedly popular, a few words about him should not be 
amiss from one who had known him intimately for some 40 
years. In appearance, he was quite unlike his robust, comba- 
tive characters, being pale, slight, boyish-looking ; this last, 
a characteristic he retained till the end. With strangers, he 
was shy, retiring, perhaps a trifle disappointing ; a man of few 
words ; but these were remarkable for an astringent flavour. 
Once, however, with those he took to, he was loquacious and 
always spoke to the point. 

There were two W. W.’s, as he was known to his friends, 
Although he had travelled in America and on the continent, 
he was persistently, sometimes almost irritatingly, insular; 
and defended some of the Victorian gods it is the fashion to 
decry. But when it was a matter of home and foreign politics, 
he was broad-minded, shrewd, assertive and wise before the 
event. He foresaw the last war and this. He was convinced 
that the activities of the League of Nations would bring about 
war. He warned those who would listen (they were few) of 
Germany’s predatory intentions. He had the utmost con- 
tempt for the politicians who let us in for two wars, and said 
all he thought with a passionate vehemence. 

He was a Die-hard of the Die-hards and an undiluted 
individualist. He maintained that even if a man were bril- 
liantly clever, he couldn’t be intelligent if he were a Socialist. 
He lamented that the rarest of sense was common sense. He 
was gifted with an exceptionally logical mind. In arguments 
with men worth arguing with, he found unerringly the weak 
spot in another’s contention. With a more aggressive per- 
sonality, he would have made a success at the Bar. In common 
with most humorist writers, he took life seriously ; so seri- 
ously as to be disposed to pessimism. For a deep sense of 
humour stands for something more significant than the mere 
making of fun, being part and parcel of sympathy, understand- 
ing, and pity for the abounding ills of humanity. And hasn't 
it been well said that life is a comedy for those who think, and 
a tragedy for those who feel ? 

W. W. was a conscientious literary worker. He wrote 
slowly, carefully, critically. Five hundred words a day was 
for him the day’s work. He would not have anything printed 
of which he did not approve. He refused steadfastly to tum 
out potboilers for money. He had no use for the vagaries of 
the “‘ artistic temperament,” intellectual and social snobs, 
poseurs, and egoists. To come to more intimate details of the 
friend so many will miss, he had strong domestic instincts, 
being devoted to his family for whom he denied himself many 
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things he would have enjoyed. This selflessness included rela- 
tions, others, and the helping of literary down-and-outs who 
knew a good thing when they found it ; and did not forget it. 
He had always a kind word and a shilling for tramps he met 
on the road. He loved country walks with a friend, with visits 
to pubs on the way. Here he would talk to all and sundry 
without any hint of his customary shyness. 

He was proudly independently-minded. He had no use 
for those who hadn’t any use for him. Nervous, highly- 
imaginative, he foresaw so many dismal consequences of a 
given action that more often than not, he took the line—that 
fatal line—of least resistance ; a line he always condemned 
others for taking. But I know he would have starved rather 
than seek assistance from anyone should he have needed it. 
Of late years, W. W. was a lonely man. A daughter married 
and went to California with her American husband, a professor 
of philosophy in a University. The rest of his family was more 
or less scattered. Then, his chief consolation was entertaining 
well-tried friends, or being entertained by them. He admitted 
to these that his knowledge of the sea was obtained only from 
a voyage on a schooner from London to Cardiff and back at 
the age of 16. His father had urged him on this to provide an 
antidote, that proved successful, to his longing for a sea-faring 
life. 

W. W. could tell stories against himself. One of how his 
children preferred persistently Wodehouse to him. Another 
of how when he asked a son down from Oxford if his spelling 
of a long word were correct, and this son as he thought put 
him right, a Scots maid, who was doing something in the room, 
said: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but ye’re both wrong. It should be 
like this,’”’ spelling the word as it should be spelt. 

His life was uneventful. He was born in Wapping where 
his father had something to do with the mooring of barges. 
Hence, W. W.’s knowledge of bargees and night-watchmen. 
After leaving school, he passed into the Civil Service, being 
placed in the Post Office Savings Department where he stayed 
until he retired in the middle thirties. All this time he was 
trying his hand at stories, infrequently selling one for one or 
two guineas. He has told me that when his returned stories 
were dumped in the letter-box, his many brothers and sisters 
derisively laughed. After Jerome K. Jerome had accepted 
stories for the Idler at three guineas each, an agent took him 
in hand and soon obtained worth-while prices for his work. 

Several of his stories were adapted for the stage by Mr. 
Herbert C. Sargent and were successfully produced. The 
tragic Monkey’s Paw, one of the best stories in the language 
was adapted by Mr. Louis N. Parker and has been played 
repeatedly all over the world since its first production at a 
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Haymarket matinée, when the management told the authors 
it would never be seen again. Otherwise, W. W. was a man 
without a hobby. Yet he got a lot out of life from his abiding 
interest in the human comedy. On this, his comments were 
shrewd. One of the more memorable—“ It is impossible to 
conceal a boast.’’ 

In conclusion, the best thing I can say of many fine traits 
of my late dear friend is that he was blessed with what the 
French call ‘‘ courtesy of the heart:’’ This endowed him with 
an acute consideration for the feelings of others, however 
humble and poor in spirit they might be. And while leaving 
an emptiness in the hearts of the friends who appreciated and 
loved him, his humorous and tragic stories will provide an 
enduring monument with the many who read, and re-read 
again and again, these masterpieces. Horace NEWTE. 


LONDON LORE 


York Gate on the Embankment, put up by the Duke of Buckingham 
in the 17th century, marks the site of the water-stairs of the ancient inn 
of the bishops of Norwich. In 1536 the inn was the victim of one of 
Henry VIII’s famous “‘ exchanges,” when he gave it to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, sending the bishop to Brandon’s house, Southwark 
Place in the Borough. Its description at the time was: “‘ the House or 
place called the Bysshop of Norwych Place with seven messuages or tene- 
ments thereunto adjoyning and all other buyldyngs, houses, gardeyns, 
orchards, shoppes, cells, solers, walles and voyde grounds.” It was 
evidently a more desirable residence than the house in the Borough, for 
although Queen Mary gave the latter to Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of 
York, he bought Norwich Inn in place of it in 1557 while the Suffolk 
family were suffering disgrace and forfeiture. Hence its later name of 
York House. 

Heath left it to his see, which for nearly 60 years leased it to successive 
Lord Chancellors. Sir Nicholas Bacon was the first, dying there in 
1579; his son, the famous Francis Bacon, was born there in 1561, and 
was the last Chancellor to occupy it. In the meantime it had been the 
residence of Sir John Puckering, Lord Chancellor from 1592 to 1596, 
who maintained that Heath had bought it expressly to be the residence 
of those having the custody of the Great Seal. 

After Bacon’s fall in 1622 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
obtained it by exhange with Tobie Matthew, the then archbishop, but 
during the Commonwealth it was granted to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and the 
second duke only recovered it by the business-like method of marrying 
Fairfax’s daughter. He sold it in 1672, but only on the stipulation that 
any streets erected on the site should perpetuate his name and title. 
Hence we have, or had, George Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of 
Alley, and Buckingham Street, although two of them have since beet 
renamed York Buildings and York Place. C. P. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


WAR ABROAD AND AT HOME 


THE war is long, but its phases have been changing with great 
rapidity. When the last instalment of these Notes appeared, 
Italy had not yet fallen. The great imperial state, with its 
mare nostrum and its overseas possessions, fell like a house of 
cards almost in a night. Triumphant fascism’s ‘ millions of 
inexorable warriors ’’ were turned in a twinkling into packs of 
hungry, fawning wops, tumbling over each other in their 
efforts to placate their conquerors. Italy became once more, 
and still remains, merely a geographical expression. To the 
starving Greeks this tremendous peripeteia must have seemed 
like the personal intervention of an outraged Nemesis. Yet 
our national reactions have been what only a student of 
British psychology could have anticipated, first, a feeling of 
sentimental sympathy for the poor old Italians, who are 
not such bad chaps after all, and secondly, a good deal of 
grumbling that our military and political leaders have not 
produced bigger and better results. Should we not on the 
contrary take pride in our achievement, including as it does a 
stroke of Machiavellian cunning in the release of Mussolini ? 
The ex-duce as a martyred exile at St. Helena might well 
have been a rallying point for Axis sympathisers ; as the 
puppet head of an imaginary government he cannot be 
mistaken for anything else than what he is, a burst balloon. 
Mr. Churchill tells us that Mussolini’s release shows us the 
possibilities of this sort of thing ; and the hint thus thrown out 
developed into the astonishing suggestion of the New Statesman 
that we should use the new technique to rescue M. Léon Blum. 
Certainly the democratic leaders are anxious that public 
opinion should not be even optimistic. “‘ We are not any 
nearer winning the war to-day than the enemy was in 1940.” 
“Germany is stronger than she was in 1939.” ‘‘ Japanese 
resources are tremendous, and Japanese air-strength is on the 
upgrade, both numerically and in quality.” To these 
observations of the experts Mr. Brendan Bracken adds his 
scrannel pipe that ‘‘ I think it is going to be a very hard war.’ 

Thus sobered by admonition, the man in the street does not 
commit himself to forecasts, but still continues to hope for the 
best. So far as the military conduct of the war goes, he is 
satisfied that things are going better. As to the internal 
administration of the country he is inclined to be more 
sceptical, not less so because our leaders so often and so 
vehemently tell us that never has the country been so well 
governed. The man in the street knows, what politicians 
seem incapable of realising, that the appalling wastefulness he 
sees on every hand must be paid for some day, and that the 
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extravagance of to-day must impinge on the ‘“‘ Kingdom of 
Bevin’ of to-morrow. The worst feature of the domestic 
situation is the continued fall in coal production, week by 
week, month by month, despite high wages and virtual 
freedom from taxation. Many more miners than last year 
are producing less coal. ‘‘ Never did so many produce go 
little for so much.” In Scotland one of the troubles is the 
presence in West Fife and Lanarkshire of an element which is 
out to wreck the present system at all costs, and regardless of 
the consequences. It may be doubted if even the suggested 
remedy of a series of “‘ Coal for Russia ’’ weeks would placate 
these men, who could easily be eliminated if the miners’ officials 
were not afraid of them. That masterpiece of ineptitude, the 
Essential Work Order, is of course meat, drink and tobacco 
to this element. Miners make grand soldiers, as anyone who 
served in the Lowland divisions of the last war will testify, or 
as any Home Guard officer will testify to-day, but, instead of 
trying to lure immature boys down the pits, our labour dictator 
should make it his first task to get the able-bodied miners back 
from the Army, and so lower the burden on the middle-aged 
and elderly, many of whom are feeling the strain. If all else 
fails, the Government might call in the greatest of living 
Scotsmen, Sir William Beveridge. The Master of University 
College is well qualified to deal with absenteeism, and any man 
who professes an ability to ‘‘ abolish ’ poverty and unemploy- 
ment should be able to talk coal out of the ground in unlimited 
quantities. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


In these days everyone complains about bureaucracy and 
laments that all our liberties are curtailed by prying civil 
servants and snoopers armed with forms and garlanded with 
red tape. After the war, we are told, we shall be able to shake 
ourselves free of all these encumbrances. The entrenched 
bureaucrats smile grimly, and say ‘“‘ Wait and see,’”’ The 
amusing feature of the situation is that avowed socialists do 
their fair share of grumbling, apparently unable to realise that 
regimentation, and rules and orders, and the forfeiture of all 
individual liberties are the inevitable fruits of their own 
doctrines. Those who groan beneath the harrow of National 
Socialism in Germany might enlighten them. Other citizens 
again, not of the socialist persuasion, consider that the cause 
of individual liberty is not yet wholly lost. A blow for liberty 
was recently struck in Edinburgh, capital of a country once 
noted for that commodity, in happy ages when the name of 
Czar Johnston was unknown. A dinner, convened and 
entertained by the Lord Provost, assembled to inaugurate 
the Society of Individualists of Scotland. Fifty individuals 
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were present, all distinguished and all individualists. Un- 
happily the real individualist must feel allergic to a body like 
this. His tragedy is that as soon as he finds another indi- 
vidual to agree with him he forfeits his status, @ fortiorz, if he 
joins a society. It is the old story of those persons who 
disapprove of party politics, and can show their disapproval, if 
they want it to be effective, only by forming a new party. 
However, if this particular new body can form a nucleus from 
which will radiate coherent criticism of bureaucrats, socialists, 
planners and all other enemies of the human race, it will no 
doubt serve a useful purpose. Certainly the Lord Provost’s 
clarion call urged the diners in the right direction. He is 
certainly an influential orator, since his broadcast on ‘“‘ Why 
I believe in God” was followed within the week by the 
U.S.S.R.’s restoration to Russia of her official religion. He 
said that ‘‘all this monkeying around with the rights of the 
individual, at the behest of ignoramus mountebanks swathed 
with dictatorial authority which the dire exigencies of war’s 
alarms have placed in charge of our destinies as citizens of the 
realm, must cease whenever the shouts of liberty resound.” 
So at least his lordship is said to have spoken, by an indignant 
“ Apostle of Liberty,’’ who denounced all forms of individua- 
lism on the ground that Hitler, Goebbels, Mussolini and Ciano 
are the greatest living individualists. Others again attack the 
infant society from a suspicion that it is out to defend private 
big business against state big business. The society’s apolo- 
gists deny the impeachment, but surely the sensible answer 
would be “ Why not?” Our big corporations, by which of 
course is meant big commercial concerns, and not the Town 
Councils of Glasgow and Edinburgh, have obviously done 
more for the working people of Great Britain than all the 
government departments put together ever have done or 
could do. But then newspaper letter-writers have strange 
ideas on the subject of business. One indignant lady ‘‘ wrote 
to the papers ”’ to say that the chief opposition to a ‘‘ second 
front ”’ came from the big business men who were making such 
profits out of the war that they wanted it to go on as long as 
possible. The fact is that big business men cannot make 
profits out of war, with taxation fixed as it is at present ; on 
the other hand so many of the workers are war profiteers on 
such a scale that it is hard to see how the end of the war can 
bring anything but loss and disillusionment to them. In the 
application of its tenets to Scotland the secretary of the new 
body put the matter moderately when in reply to a letter- 
writer he asked : ‘‘ Does ‘ Midlothian’ suggest that a regi- 
mented population ruled by a mass of Statutory Rules and 
Orders, administered in many cases by people who have little 
or no understanding of the businesses with which they are 
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dealing, will maintain the prestige, dignity and reputation for 
sturdy independence which has always been recognised as the 
leading characteristic of the Scottish people ? ’’ Undeterred 
by these noble considerations, the bureaucrats continue to 
publish such gems as “S. R. and O. 1943, No. 949, Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Utility Braces (Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1943, made by the Board of Trade under section 1 of 
the Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 1941 (4-5 Geo. VI., 
cap. 31).’ Anyone can buy this great work, impeccably 
printed on beautiful paper, for the very moderate sum of two- 
pence, and if in a hurry may refer to it as the “ Utility Braces 
(Maximum Prices) Order, 1943.” Any shopkeeper will be 
glad to explain what is meant by such phrases as this: “ for 
the purposes of paragraph (2) of article 4 ‘ prescribed per- 
centage ’ means a proportion of 21-22 per cent. being a figure 
representing the ratio which the gross cost of braces sold to 
retailers bears to the total gross cost of braces sold to such 
retailers and transferred to the retail branches and sold to 
retail customers during the six-monthly accounting period 
immediately preceding the date on which such braces were 
sold or transferred.’’ Set to music, and sung by the indi- 
vidualists at their next dinner, this should be very effective 
propaganda. 


Purr AULD REEKIE 


It is a novel experience for one who, although not a 
member of the Society of Individualists, believes that over- 
government is among our greatest curses to-day, to find 
himself lamenting that our bureaucratic control is not more 
stringent. Yet this was one reader’s predominant emotion on 
finishing Auld Reekie, Portrait of a Lowland Boyhood, by 
Alastair Alpine MacGregor. If only the paper controller 
knew his stuff, such a publication would have been impossible, 
at any rate in wartime. Mr. MacGregor is “no blate,”’ for it 
seems that his autobiography is to extend to five volumes, of 
which this is only one. His choice of title too, which he is 
good enough to explain means ‘Old Smoky,” might well 
affront the inhabitants of what Dr. Johnson called “‘ a city too 
well known to admit description.” Mr. MacGregor himself 
uses this quotation on his title page, and he might have taken 
it to heart, since his book, in so far as it consists of a descrip- 
tion of Auld Reekie, is a collection of the merest trivialities, 
and even these are marred by much inaccuracy: ‘‘ Dequincy ” 
(more than once), ‘“ Dr. Primer,’”’ and the information that 
Robert Louis Stevenson died in 1884 are examples chosen at 
random. The only interesting part of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the author’s family and school life, and that interest 
is one rather for the psychologist than the booklover. Its 
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one attractive character is the author’s father, a retired Army 
doctor, a fine old man, simple, Highland, proud, whose dis- 
appointments at his son’s educational deficiencies may have 
been compensated by the fact that “‘ he lived to see me launch 
my first five books.’’ Life in the MacGregor home was clearly 
not a happy one, and the reason is not far to seek, for the 
parents had separated, and communicated only through 
lawyers’ letters. Old Colonel MacGregor, in speaking to his 
family, used to refer to his wife as “‘ So and So,” “ A Certain 
Person,” “‘ the Unutterable One,” or simply as “ that 
your mother.”” From a home thus full of stresses young 
MacGregor went to George Watson’s College, where for years 
his life was, he says, “‘a period of unending misery.”” Wat- 
sonians need not be uneasy at the savage attack the MacGregor 
makes on their school, for it is clear on his own showing that 
he would have been unhappy at any school. Inclined to be 
priggish, and successful in being at once pedant and ignoramus, 
he says that having his tie pulled out at school gave him “a 
profound mistrust of society based on the competitive system.”’ 
Indeed, he plunges so deep into self-pity as actually to use the 
words “‘ veritable crucifixion’”’ to describe his schooldays ! 
He displays a desperate envy of successful schoolfellows, while 
affecting to despise their success. Thus the present Solicitor- 
General for England he describes as having “‘ found his way 
into that holy of holies, the cabal of that kakistocracy, the 
Conservative Party, which in recent years has been responsible 
for many of the world’s most devastating blunders.”’ For 
himself, he “‘ would prefer to have written any one of Shelley’s 
lyrics, or a dozen bars of Chopin at his loveliest, than have 
been Solicitor-General.’”” Who wouldn’t ? But even being 
Solicitor-General is better than having to write a book like 
Auld Reekte. As if to clinch the failure of a Watson’s 
education, the author uses the expression “that invisible 
censor mort, Mrs. Grundy.”’ But Watson’s is not his only 
Aunt Sally. That wicked association of evil-minded mono- 
polists, the Faculty of Advocates, is made the subject of a 
venomous attack by Mr. MacGregor. Here again -— reason 
is not far to seek, in the naive disclosure that thel author 
missed an unfulfilled ambition to become an advocate himself ; 
he indicates that ves angusta domi made his hopes miscarry, 
ignoring the fact that many a lad far poorer than himself has 
won distinction at the Scottish Bar. Certainly in dwelling com- 
placently on his acquaintance with a former Lord Advocate, 
he does something to illustrate the truth of his own maxim 
that a ‘‘ Highlander is capable of being the most insufferable 
snob.”” Mr. MacGregor’s admirers will eagerly await his next 
attack of autobiographical jaundice, which will presumably 
deal with his military adventures, since the close of the present 
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work tells us, with characteristic disregard of grammar, that 
“With instructions to proceed a day or two later to Fort 
George, depdt of the Seaforth Highlanders, Auld Reekie, 
for some years now, was to remain a place to be visited when 
on leave.”” Poor Old Smoky ! 


MODERN ATHENS 


Edinburgh and Glasgow both had the honour of housing 
the current “‘ Exhibition of Greek Art 3000 B.C.—A.D. 1938.” 
Though comparatively small it was good enough to repay 
those who were able to make more than one visit. Its range, 
as the dates indicate, was very wide. Indeed, the wheel 
turned full circle, since the oldest exhibits, little figures found 
in prehistoric tombs, were so flat and formless that they might 
have been the most up-to-date products of contemporaty 
sculpture. As Mr. Seltman of Cambridge, director of the 
Exhibition, put it more politely, ‘‘ here, five thousand years 
ago, was a precise and formal art which has helped not a little 
to influence those modern sculptors who prefer to discard 
realism.” There were of course the obvious exhibits of 
classical statuary and vases, and very lovely they were to 
look at ; but to many it came as a surprise to find that the 
finest part of the Exhibition was in the paintings. In the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh this was supplemented by a 
series of water colours belonging to the national collection, 
done in Greece about 1817 by “‘ Grecian ’’ Williams, friend of 
Scott and Cockburn, and author of some entertaining letters 
about his travels. These must have brought to old Hellenic 
travellers a keen sense of nostalgia, deepened by the feeling 
that in our desire to be kind to our new friends the Italians we 
are already on the way to forget the sufferings of Greece. In 
the Exhibition proper were some great El Grecos. A visitor 
who remembered the acres of his canvases in Toledo and 
Madrid might be pardoned for supposing that ‘‘ El Greco” 
was a Spanish artist. It appears, however, that he was a 
Byzantine. This is the result of being born in Crete and 
having lived in Venice before settling permanently in Spain. 
Some early specimens of Byzantine art were hung beside the 
El] Grecos to show the connection, which to the eye of faith, or 
credulity, was abundantly clear. Anyway, there were some 
wonderful specimens of the artist’s work, notably the “‘ Portrait 
of a Lady with White Fur,” and a “‘ Christ Bearing the Cross,” 
said to be the finest of all by El Greco with this title. Grateful 
to the organisers and wondering if Edinburgh had after all not 
some title to be called the Modern Athens, the visitor to the 
Exhibition stepped out of the National Gallery, only to be 


confronted by Princes Street, which architecturally is surely 


the most hideous thoroughfare in Europe. 
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‘“WuHo WON THE WAR? ” 


One of the most mysterious manifestations of modern life 
is the ‘‘ Gallup Poll,” so called presumably after its American 
founder. Every now and then we are told that the Gallup 
Poll ‘‘ shows ”’ or even “‘ establishes ”’ that British opinion on 
such-and-such a subject is so-and-so. These ex cathedré pro- 
nouncements no doubt have as much influence on the fluid 
minds of democracy as the ex cathedré pronouncements of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, probably with as much justification. 
It may be only another case of injustice to poor old Scotland, 
but no amount of enquiry can unearth any instance of anyone 
North of the Tweed being asked his opinion on the subject of a 
Gallup Poll. If, as sometimes appears likely, these mass 
investigations are confined to Bloomsbury, why does the 
result purport to be British opinion ? It would be interesting 
to know exactly how the results are reached and how many 
millions are polled on each occasion before the state of the 
national mind is known. The Gallup Poll which caused most 
recent stir propounded the question: ‘“‘ Which country has 
done the most towards winning the war ?.”” No one seems to 
have answered “‘ Germany,” which gives good grounds for 
optimism, but in this country the “ result’’ was given as 
“Russia 50 per cent., Great Britain 42 per cent., China 5 per 
cent., U.S.A. 3 per cent.’”’ The same question, asked more 
recently in the United States, produced a “ result ’ equally 
startling, although ignored in this country by press and 
pollsters alike: “U.S.A. 55 per cent., Russia 32 per cent., 
Great Britain 9 per cent., China 4 per cent.’’ Perhaps in this 
country we should be gratified to know that in the States we 
are esteemed three times as highly as the States are here. The 
philosopher will collate these apparently fantastic figures and 
will then arrive at the satisfactory compromise of Russia 41 per 
cent., U.S.A. 29 per cent., Great Britain 25} per cent., China 
44 per cent. The patriot will feel that this undoubtedly 
pitches the claims of Russia and China too high, and perhaps 
the United States should rank a little lower. Let Mr. Gallup 
come to Scotland and find out the real truth ! 


THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
DE LA MARE AND OTHER POETS 


CoLLECTED Poems. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber & Faber, r2s. 6d. 
net.) THE FABER Book oF MopERN VERSE. Edited by Michael Roberts, 
(Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d. net.) 

This is about poetry —I have bought, to give some modernity to the 
affair, two recently published books—the collected poems (excluding 
those for children) of Walter de la Mare arranged by himself, and an 
anthology of modern verse, edited, with an introductory essay, by Michael 
Roberts. These I have read, but I am not going to write what is com- 
monly called a “‘ review ” of them. I doubt whether anybody can review 
poetry : that is to say, the expression of a critical appreciation of any poet’s 
work, to be intelligent, necessitates a profound intimacy with that work, 
and, to be intelligible, needs an intimacy almost as profound on the part 
of the readers to whose minds the appreciation is addressed. These 
conditions are very seldom fulfilled, especially when the poetry in ques- 
tion is new, so that it is probably only in little gatherings of new poets 
and their friends that criticism of new poetry is truly intelligent —a fact 
which explains the almost inevitable gathering of new poets into small 
cénacles. The solitary poets pay for their freedom from cliquery and exag- 
gerated angles of view by dearth of intelligent appreciation. These 
difficulties concerning appreciation, or criticism, apply to all the arts; 
and some might say that they are more acute when the medium of the 
art is not words but shapes, colours or sounds. Ina sense they are right, 
for nobody can adequately represent in words a piece of music or a 
picture. And yet, to my mind, the precise and unique difficulty of 
writing about poetry is that the medium of poetry is words, the symbols 
used by human beings for communicating with one another on any 
subject, high or low, lofty or commonplace, that occurs to them. The 
difficulty I feel might be illustrated by supposing that we communicated 
by drawings instead of words. One would send a drawing to one’s 
stockbroker about investments or to one’s landlord about repairs, and 
the Government would issue blue drawings about colonial affairs or 
slum clearance : yet there would still be the drawings and paintings of the 
“ artists,” great and small, old and new. What picture would have to be 
drawn to express a view about the Sistine Madonna or Velasquez’s 
Venus, and what would be the intrinsic difference between this drawing 
and the pictures to which it referred? Again, if one had only drawn 
pictures in order to make practical arrangements, to ask questions, or to 
express opinions, would one ever really understand the purpose in the 
mind of Raphael or Velasquez, or the magic by which they transformed 
the pedestrian process of ordinary life into a means of producing a work 
of art, whatever meaning we give to that word ? 

If that supposition appears far-fetched, let us take a simple and well- 
known poem by Walter de la Mare, “‘ Fare Well” : 
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When I lie where shades of darkness 
Shall no more assail mine eyes, 
Nor the rain make lamentation 
When the wind sighs ; 
How will fare the world whose wonder 
Was the very proof of me ? 
Memory fades, must the remembered 
Perishing be ? 


Oh, when this my dust surrenders 

Hand, foot, lip, to dust again, 

May these loved and loving faces 
Please other men ! 

May the rusting harvest hedgerow 

Still the Traveller’s Joy entwine, 

And as happy children gather 
Posies once mine. 


Look thy last on all things lovely, 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou hast paid thy utmost blessing ; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 


Now, what makes that arrangement of words poetry? The complete 
answer to that question would solve all the other questions about the 
difference between poetry and prose, or about the difference in the method 
and purpose in using words between a poet and the writer, say, of a 
gardening-manual. As most people who are interested in the matter 
know, innumerable books and articles have been written on the subject, 
by poets and non-poets, in all the languages that reflect an advanced 
civilisation. But let us forget what Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and all the rest have said, and 
imagine that question burst upon the Brains Trust. Should we get a 
conclusive answer? No. Identical answers? Certainly not. It does 
not require much imagination to hear in one’s own mind the kind of 
answer which the regular members of the team would give—A. judicial 
trying to state simply essential facts ; B. emotional with a slightly mystic 
tinge ; C. disputative, concerned about the meaning given to common 
expressions. And then I can hear a bluff, matter-of-fact, but humorous 
voice, rapid but with a drawling emphasis, remark ; “ Oh, well, of course 
it’s not the kind of way I’d write to my best girl, but it’s easy to see it’s 
poetry. After all, it’s written in lines and stanzas, and there’s rhyme, 
and it’s rhythmical, and you can sort of sing it. That’s what I call poetry — 
something you can sort of sing, even if you don’t quite understand it. 
I never tried writing poetry myself, but I think poetry is just a sort of 
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singing to yourself about anything that strikes you and makes you feel 
excited. That’s why it’s different from writing to your stockbroker, 
You don’t want to sing to him, 1 mean. He wouldn’t understand it if 
you did. What would the crew of a ship do if the captain sang his 
orders ? Poetry’s all very well when you’ve got time for it, that’s my 
view, but what you want most of the time is good sensible prosE.” 

That speech would, more or less, represent the view of a large 
number of people: yet one can be certain that C., having with difficulty 
contained himself so long, would burst out with a number of questions 
and qualifications aimed at showing that the definition of poetry given by 
the prosaic gentleman did not fit all kinds of acknowledged poetry, and 
“how do you know what is poetry if you don’t quite understand it ?”, 
and “ if poetry is only a thing for leisure moments, why do some reputable 
people think it so immensely important ?”’ Then a guest-member, if there 
were time, might quote a passage from T. S. Eliot’s “‘ Waste Land ” or 
the following poem by E. E. Cummings, which is included in Mr. Robert’s 
anthology, for the purpose of stimulating a further effort by the ptosaic 
one : 

OnE X 

** death is more than 
certain a hundred these 
sounds crowds odours it 
is in a hurry 
beyond that any this 
taxi smile or angle we do 
not sell and buy 
things so necessary as 
is death and unlike shirts 
neckties trousers 
we cannot wear it out 
no sit which is why 
granted who discovered 
America other the movies 
may claim general importance 
to me to you nothing is 
what particularly 
matters hence in a 
little sunlight and less 
moonlight ourselves against the worms 
hate laugh shimmy.” 


Both this poem and that by de la Mare quoted above are inspired by a 
thought about death : and so were the older lines which begin : 


** Gather ye rosebuds while ye may 
Old Time is still a-flying.” 


All are poems, and all dissimilar, so what about it? Of course, if the 
prosaic gentleman averred that Cummings’ lines were not poetry, he 
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would be entitled to his opinion: but he would have Mr. Michael 
Roberts against him, and Mr. Roberts knows what he is talking about 
in his acute essay about modern poets and the reasonable attitude to be 
adopted by readers who are at first repelled by their novel stridency. 
Many of the new poets are, or have been, trying to express a state of 
tension in their souls caused by the spectacle of the civilised world since 
the last war. Mr. Roberts takes Gerald Manley Hopkins as a pioneer 
of this poetic generation, and what he says about Hopkins contains many 
truths about poetry in general. 

“ The technical merit of a poem is measured by its accuracy, not by 
the importance of a rough approximation to what is being said, nor by 
the number of people to whom it is immediately intelligible. If a poet 
is incomprehensible to many people, but clearly intelligible to a few, as 
Hopkins appeared to be when his collected poems were first published, 
it may be because he is speaking of things not commonly experienced, 
and is using subtleties of rhythm and imagery not used in ordinary 
speech, and therefore not widely understood. If it can be shown that a 
poet’s use of language is valid for some people, we cannot dismiss his 
way of speaking as mere ‘ obscurity ’ and idiosyncrasy, though we may 
regret the necessity for such a rhetoric as we regret the necessity for 
scientific jargon and mathematical notation. The significant point 
about Hopkins was, however, not that he invented a style different from 
the current poetic style, but that working in subterranean fashion, he 
moulded a style which expressed the tension and disorder that he found 
inside himself. Good poetry is more likely to be written about subjects 
which are, to the writer, important, than about unimportant subjects, 
because only on subjects of personal importance to himself does he feel 
the need for that accuracy of speech which itself lessens the tension which 
it describes.” 

This is very far from the singing-in-the-bath idea of poetry : but it is 
more true to the poet’s own experience. Moreover, the accuracy sought 
for never is attained to the poet’s satisfaction, for which truth de la Mare 
bears witness in the five lines of “‘ A Child Asleep.” 


* Angel of words, in vain I have striven with thee, 
Nor plead a lifetime’s love and loyalty, 
Only, with envy, bid thee watch this face, 
That says so much, so flawlessly, 
And in how small a space ! ” 


Also Mr. Roberts presents a view about poetic importance. Those 
who have no inkling of the crisis in the poet’s mind think of him as 
vainly posturing, but (he says) 

“ for those who have come near to feeling the crisis themselves, the poetry 
is important. Words do something more than call up ideas and emotions 
out of a lumber-room: they call them up, but they never replace them 
exactly where they were. A good descriptive poem may enable us to 
be more articulate, to perceive more clearly, and to distinguish more 
readily between sensitive and sentimental observation, than before. 
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But a poem may do more than that: even though we may not accept 
the poet’s explicit doctrine, it may change the configuration of the mind 
and alter our responses to certain situations : it may harmonise conflictin 
emotions just as a good piece of reasoning may show the fallacy of an 
apparent contradiction in logic.” 

Mr. Roberts goes on to say, very truly, that a poem can cause discord 
as easily as it can cure it. Mere sentiment annoys, because it ignores 
part of the truth: some modern complexity or uncouthness irritates 
because it seems unnecessary. Yet, whatever degree of response or 
aversion it originally aroused, a good poem—that is, one which was a 
** rhetorically effective’ expression of a tension in the poet’s mind— 
will continue to justify itself, even after the possibilities of such a crisis 
have passed away. One might say, for instance, that the particular 
crisis expressed by T. S. Eliot’s “‘ The Waste Land” has passed away, 
and one can observe from his later poems that it has passed away from 
him: yet it continues to justify itself, for those who understand it, and 
the number of these, like the number of those who understand Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, grows by geometrical progression. 

These considerations, however, bring us back to another aspect of the 
primary question, not “‘ What makes a poem poetry ?”’ but “ What does 
one mean by understanding poetry?” And this is particularly the 
critic’s question, for, if you cannot understand something, you cannot 
properly appreciate or criticise it. Some poetry is said to be “ easier to 
understand ” than other poetry: Wordsworth, for instance, is easier 
than George Meredith. Yet by “ easier” we mean little more than that 
the words, the order of their arrangement, and the ideas they express are 
nearer to everyday processes of speech than those of a more “ difficult ” 
poet. And yet it is perfectly possible to be extremely difficult in the 
simplest language, as some of William Blake’s lyrics, e.g., “ Tiger, 
Tiger,” show. Moreover, how close do we usually come in reading 
poetry even to a certain comprehension of the statement the poet is making. 
I once read a book by one of the inventors of Basic English, Professor 
C. K. Ogden or Mr. I. A. Richards, describing experiments in the com- 
prehension of poetry conducted by the writer upon a class of fairly 
intelligent individuals. Some of the instances given of crass miscom- 
prehension were astounding, and effectively illustrated the difficulty 
of assuming that the “‘ meaning ”’ of a certain nexus of words to one 
person is the same as to another. On this very point, I wonder how 
many readers apprehend (a) correctly, (4) incorrectly the simple meaning 
of the last three lines from de la Mare’s “‘ Fare Well,” 


** Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days.” 


If “‘ Beauty” is taken as the nominative in that inverted sentence, the 
result is nonsense, or at least not what the poet intended: yet I would 
bet that a large number of readers would read it like that in their own 
minds believing that they understood it perfectly. Or, if that pitfall were 
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avoided, they might suppose that the poet were saying that lovely things 
took beauty away from those who loved them in other days, which is 
a possible meaning so far as mere syntax is concerned, but, of course, 
contradicted by the preceding lines. I believe that a family brains trust 
for discussing the meaning of short familiar poems might be a valuable 
recreation for winter evenings, unless the revelations of abysmal mis- 
conception became too intolerable to those convicted of them. Nothing 
is more humiliating than to be caught out loving, when the understanding, 
which love presumes, was demonstrably not there. 

Seeing, then, that it is not always easy to understand merely the 
syntax of a poet—and a poet like Cummings deliberately increases the 
difficulty —how immeasurably greater is the task of understanding what 
the poet is really driving at, and, in fact, what is driving him! For that 
is what it really amounts to. Walter de la Mare, as poets go, is easy. 
He is essentially a lyric poet, with a keen sense of the music of English 
words. He sings, in fact, to himself about sights and scenes, moments 
and memories of moments, or the philosophical questions involved in 
life very simply stated. One might say that his range is small, but that 
he is a very sweet singer. A gifted composer of songs could not but 
find that de la Mare’s words suggested melodies to him: indeed, such a 
musical commentary, though purely individual, might in a sense be more 
satisfactory than any comment expressed in words. Yet every true poet, 
as every true artist, impresses on his work the stamp of an artistic per- 
sonality which is his and his alone. It is quite unmistakable and, though 
it can be analysed by painstaking comparison, it remains his mystery. 
Mystery is a particularly apt word for de la Mare, whose apprehension 
of the mystery lurking round the corner of ordinary things is one of his 
distinguishing qualities. His poem, ‘‘ The Traveller,” too well known 
to need quoting, is a leading example. But the mysteriousness of a 
poetic personality is not of this eerie kind: it is just a riddle to which 
his work never gives the whole answer. Yet, if you have not some idea 
of the answer, how can you usefully compare one poet with another ? 

If anybody thinks it is easy to compare one poet with another, let 
him take these two books and first observe how certain newer poets 
have treated them as to be found in de la Mare—death, love, regret, 
wonder, disappointment, the approach of age, and then try accurately 
to state points of resemblance and dissimilarity between these newer 
poets, Eliot and Day Lewis, Wilfred Owen and Herbert Read, Laura 
Riding and Edith Sitwell, and all the rest of whom Mr. Roberts gives 
examples. It will be an exercise like another, with results of only private 
value, namely a closer approach to a mystery. For all art is a mystery, 
and only those who have a natural inclination to that particular mystery 
get far in its comprehension. Those to whom music is a necessity 
understand music best, and those to whom poetry, poetry. The problem 
of understanding is not simply intellectual: it is a matter of affinity. 
The poet or the composer sings only to those who have the mysterious 
affinity, and these find treasures where others fail to see them. At the 
end of “‘ The Waste Land” T. S. Eliot wrote : 
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** Pui s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
Quando fiam cen chilidon—O swallow swallow 
Le Prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie 
These fragments have I shored against my ruins.” . 


Fragments from Dante and other poets as the ultimate resource in the 
mood of desolation—what greater test of value? But why so valuable 
nobody can say. My fragments are musical, no less valuable, no less 
mysterious. A pattern of words, a pattern of sounds, can be a jazz-song 
or a miracle: it is a sad thought that none of us observe more than a 
few of the miracles offered, and some are contented without miracles at 
all. 
OrLo WILLIAMs. 


THE EMPIRE 


THe British COMMONWEALTH: Its PLACE IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
Wortp. By Sir Edward Grigg, M.P. (Hutchinson, 5s.) Sir Edward 
Grigg, as chairman of a group of progressive Conservatives, has written 
a highly important book concerning the constitution and functions of 
the British Empire. He sees, at the present time, two opposite tendencies 
at work both of which he regards as fraught with grave danger not only to 
the peoples of the Empire themselves but also to the world at large. The 
first of these is the tendency to fragmentation. On the one hand certain 
elements in the Empire, such as the Nationalists in India, South Africa, 
and Canada, manifest a desire to follow the disastrous example of Southern 
Ireland and break away into impotent independence. On the other hand 
the central government in Whitehall which used to act as a unit now 
divides imperial administration among four different departments, 
namely, the Foreign Office, the Dominions Office, the Colonial Office, 
and the India Office. The result is a lamentable weakening of the ties 
that hold the peoples of the Empire together. The second tendency 
displays itself rather in the sphere of theory, and it obviously owes its 
origin to reaction against the dangerous tendency to fragmentation. But 
it goes too far in the opposite direction. It is the tendency to federation. 
In some extremely powerful pages (Chapter V) Sir Edward Grigg points 
out the perils of a federal union such as that which hampers the action 
of the United States of America in every international crisis. He rightly 
and convincingly points out that the necessary rigidity of a federal 
constitution would be a fatal bar to the flexibility of the British system of 
government which has hitherto proved able to adapt itself to every 
emergency as it has arisen. 

Sir Edward stresses first and foremost the imperative need to maintain 
the unity and coherence of the British Empire : only as a unit will it be in 
a position to play a primary part in the politics of Europe and the world. 
But equally necessary is it to leave intact the national sovereignty of the 
constituent members of the Empire—Great Britain, the Dominion of 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the rest. The 
problem of reconciling these two principles seems rather like that of 
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making an omelette without breaking eggs. Sir Edward’s suggestions 
as to how this conjuring trick can be effected deserve the most serious 
consideration. 

Another obstacle to the effective unity of the Empire, beside this 
passionate clinging to independence on the part of the great dominions, 
is the immense disparity of many of the membets of the great Common- 
wealth in matters of race, religion, and civilisation. This difficulty Sir 
Edward would overcome by means of wide toleration, energetic educa- 
tion, supplemented by a new organisation of the Empire into five 
administrative regions each with its own “‘ characteristics, problems, and 
interests.” The detailed presentation of this proposal (Chapter XIII) is 
one of the most novel and interesting in the book. 

The whole work, however, is masterly in its discussion of problems, 
its freedom from prejudices, its recognition of difficulties, and its sugges- 
tions for solutions. It should be carefully studied by all politicians, 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


THE FRANCE OF To-morrow. By Albert Guérard. (Harvard University 
Press, Milford, no price stated). Much has been written of the present 
state of France, of the reasons for her fall, of hopes and fears for her 
future. This book strikes an original note, due in some measure to the 
upbringing and environment of its author. M.Guérard was born and 
brought up in France and feels her wounds in his very flesh. In youth 
he was profoundly influenced by the England of the late Victorian age, 
since then America has been his chosen home, “ in the spiritual sense as 
well as the material . . . for most Americans, as well as for myself, 
England and France are not foreign countries quite in the same sense as 
other countries are foreign. They are intimately linked with our tradi- 
tion. My country is Western democracy and its essential principle is 
individual liberty.” Such feelings are shared by many of us, and they 
fully justify a cosmopolitan outlook, but there is nothing in the traditions 
of any of these lands which can claim affinity with the conclusions finally 
reached by M. Guérard. These must be the offspring of his individual 
mind, But of this more later. 


The book, which is admirably written, starts with a historical review 
of the history of Western Europe from 1870 onwards, with a special 
emphasis laid on Franco-German relations. The author has some 
shrewd things to say, though he is far too wedded to theories and sweep- 
ing generalities. For instance, he is right in pointing out that, in recon- 
quering Alsace, the Germans only took back what Louis XIV had won 
for France by the sword more than 200 years before. The strength of 
the French case lay in the fact that the Alsatians were French in allegiance 
and affection as well as in name. On the other hand, it is stretching a 
point to say that, from 1870 onwards, this country was governed by “a 
chaos of velleities ”” who “‘ wore for years the same silk hat and carried 
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the same umbrella.” Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain affected very different ‘‘ hats and umbrellas,” nor can they 
be described as “‘ velleities.” 

M. Guérard is at his best in the chapters devoted to pointing out the 
weaknesses of our machine-made Parliamentary system and the undoubted 
truth that the democratic nations live under a system which is neither 
capitalistic nor socialist, but compounded of both. ‘ Ifa Martian were to 
visit us, having no pre-conceived ideas, he might innocently ask: 
‘Are you quite sure that you have a system?’ And we should un- 
hesitatingly reply: ‘Of course we must have one, since doctrinaires 
of the Left are bent on destroying it, while doctrinaires of the Right 
would lay down their lives in its defence.” Whereupon our bewildered 
Martian would suggest: ‘ Might it not be simpler to ignore the doc- 
trinaires ?’ And there are few in this country who will at heart deny 
that: ‘Everyone heaves a sigh of relief when Congress adjourns,’ 
England alone piously preserves Westminster, as she preserves her 
Monarchy, her Beefeaters, her Lord Mayor’s Procession and the wigs of 
her lawyers and judges. . . . I am heart and soul with this world-wide 
rebellion against the Omnipotence of the Windbags. Government by 
assemblies is bound to be what Emile Faguet called it many years ago: 
‘ The cult of incompetence and the fear of responsibility.’ ”” The author’s 
account of the melancholy procession of dummy Ministries in France is 
very telling. 

So far M. Guérard has only pulled down, when he proceeds to build 
up his architectural style is startling. He proposes to abolish nationalism 
as it exists to-day by creating a cultural patriotism to supersede our present 
territorial divisions. European art, literature, science, overleap political 
boundaries, therefore Europe is essentially a promising field for federa- 
tion. All Empires will be dissolved and, to satisfy our instinctive tribal 
feelings, each country will be divided into its component provinces ; 
irreconcilable minorities such as the population of Ulster will have to 
“move on” again elsewhere. Then, when each “‘ province” is com- 
fortably collected round its parish pump, intent on its own gas and water 
and electricity and other domestic concerns, a central body, whose con- 
stitution and method of working are not clear, will decide matters con- 
cerning Europe as a whole, using for this purpose a universal language, 
based probably on Latin. The United States, with M. Guérard safely 
ensconced there, remains outside this arrangement and Russia is sum- 
marily relegated to Asia, ‘‘ where she belongs.” Some such solution as 
this—strangely reminiscent of Pétain’s views in 1940—appears to Mr. 
Guérard as the only hope for France in particular and for Europe in 
general. Thus will return the palmy days of the Middle Ages, when 
nationality and power did not coincide, and the Crusaders went forth 
together from all lands. We seem to remember that internecine warfare 
in those days was more or less chronic and that even the Crusaders 
quarrelled violently among themselves. And what will happen if Russia, 
who has long cherished warm water ambitions in Europe, refuses to 
remain “‘ where she belongs ?” Of such stuff dreams are made. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


PRISONER-OF-WAR No. 619/45. By S. Leszczyc. (Atlantis Publishing 
Co., 40 Gerard Road, Harrow, Middlesex, 3s.). Thus far the literature 


of the war has for obvious reasons not included many first-hand accounts § 


of the experiences of prisoners of war. This little book, by a Pole who | 
spent more than a year in German hands, is accordingly welcome and | 
valuable. Its author, a Polish cadet, is intelligent and spirited. He and | 
about thirty other Polish Cadets, together with other Poles and a number 
of French prisoners of war, were first taken to an Oflag near Nuremberg, 
and then to a Stalag elsewhere in Germany. The Poles throughout 
viewed the situation with obstinate optimism and an undefeatable spirit, 
British prisoners of war whom this Pole encountered were as unshakeable 
in their confidence. “If anyone asks them whether Britain will win,” 
writes M. Leszczyc, “ they just shrug their shoulders indulgently. They 
don’t even take the trouble to answer such silly questions.” Some of 
the French prisoners of war whom the Poles saw at this period—the late §f 
summer and autumn of 1940—were dejected and still deluded by the ff 
propaganda to which they had been subjected; but the Germans soon 
took steps to bring the French to a true view of German character. For 
example, the penitentiary company—who included many sick men— 
would be driven out into fields beyond the camp for punishment. Well — 
or ill, everyone had to go. 

“There, on rough frozen ground barely covered with snow, | 
they had to perform all kinds of exercises. Somersaults, falling face | 
downwards or backwards, running on bended knees and crawling 
on all fours, all succeeded each other in endless sequence. When 
anyone lost his balance and fell, Loesch or the Corporal [the German 
Sergeant commanding and his assistant] leaped towards him, kicking 
hard with their hob-nailed boots. They mostly aimed for the face.” 

As M. Leszczyc writes, the Germans “ like to talk about respecting the 
international law with regard to prisoners of war, but they actually apply 
it only when convenient.”” One Frenchman summed the matter up in 
a few words: ‘‘ Et dire qu’avant la guerre il y en avait qui disaient que les 
Allemands sont aussi des hommes comme nous !” 

One practical point about parcels for prisoners of war is of great 
interest. Whereas in the camps M. Leszczyc knew parcels addressed 
individually were rarely lost because too many prisoners were about for 
the Germans to steal them, unaddressed parcels and bulk supplies are 
less certain to reach the prisoners. M. Leszczyc writes :— 

“ Larger consignments of food sent by the Red Cross, such as 
barrels of jam or dried fruit, are handed directly to the German 
commissariat of the camp, who distributes them in microscopic 
rations added to meals. We suspect that only a fraction of the 
supply is distributed in such a way. The unfortunate British 
prisoners, who get only such unaddressed parcels from the London 
Red Cross, know something about it, These parcels do not come 
often, and they are not all delivered by the Germans.” 

It is to be hoped that, if still relevant, this point will be urgently remedied. ~ 


